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Then I looked upwards for the first time at a pure blue sky,amd not even the 
putrid fumes from Dixon Blaze*s the pig iron works »Situated a mereccouple of 
a few hundred yards. away,could prevent the fragrance: of a vase of marigolds 
from intoxicating me. with delight. I mst have been confined to. the house. 
during those early years,slowly becoming sanquadirted: with. the poker andithe: 
clumsy black. fender which my mother always seemed. to. be, eternaly polishing. 
Daily she scrubbed .a pLlaim board fable,and struggled with. the. heavy boards: 
which served as a, sprimg from. beneath our bed.these planks “had -long grooves 
runing: from emd: to.end which I used as railway lines for my toys.The only 
other furniture was a chest of. drawers,some chairs anti a _Sideboard.Above the 
fireplace humg a Victorian. maxim; something about. home being best.Few working 
class homes in the Gorbals were without. them, whether Peotestent or Catholic { 
Tt. was: traditional »this hanging of? morélizing maxims,but. they must. have. given 
the idle poor a sense of much. needed security. 


Also. part of oni household was a eat. named. Darky,she had. the loudest purr 
and. jet. black fur,and pea. green: eyes ever’ on the lookout. for milk or mice. 
One: day a man calledwwith: a wicker basket-My mother: and the stranger called - 
im vaim for Darky, who: wag growling from. beneath. the. bed ,even milk failed _ 

to: entice Ree ceeding: their plight, and meaning to be. hel pful;I-ecrawled under: 
the: bed and onghe out. me pet Darky was roughly bundled into. the box by the 


\ 


stranger,amd. the last I heard of her were the: Besheete =e of the doomed: _ 


z wept bitterly when I realised Darky wesent. coming back ty mother said 
"Dark "ys: too ada": E accepted it at” the time, but. Dart was a lovely creature... 
amd. did: not seem old to me. 


When Z was four: years: old, was allowéd owt. and. onto the. streets; Amd soon 


_ learned. ta shout up to my: nother,,"Hey: Mawf ,fling us ower a piece in jeelie", 


aye jam: sandwich would. duly come hurtling down from the heights of the tenement, 


wrapped up im ar old newspeper.. Camden Str. stretched straight and long for 
halt’ &@ mile, terminating at Rutherglen Rd;and flanked om each side by, gaunt. 
condemmed temenents teeming with 1ife.Tt was also the most. snobbish district. . 
_im the world. 


De 
The noise from the drill hall,was not the only cause of our family*sudiscomfort; 
We had no inside toilet where we stayed,and like most. working class families 
kept. a chamber pot. beneath. the bed. I. ——— cared to use this contraption 
known as the chanty; Niether did I relish getting out of my warm bed in the 
middle of the nightito go: dowm the cold dark stairs to the shared toilet on 
the landing. I was afraid of that toileg. door which was always a—jar and 
creaked with the wind; Ewen in the daytime I would hurry past it with a 
furtive look. We all slept in one bed, my mother and father at. the. top my 
brother's Gordon and Jim, and I at the bottom. I would wake up in the early v 
hours of the morning,with a wonderful sense of relief;omly to. realise with 
chagrim that I bad pissed the bed again. My first thoughts at such moments 
was: always: the same;."Achr it?lli dry in"; and IE would lie in the wet part of 
the bed and listem tm the wheezy soumds of my father's chest. I would lis ten. 
drowsily for hours: before fallimg into an wmeasy slumber,only to be rudely 
awakened in the dawn,by my mother bewailing to the household, "Harry's wet. 
the bed agaim". I suffered ignomiously thus for Many years,umtil Iwas ten 
years. of age.. 


‘ 


I went down with scarlet fever before I was five,and was removed to. Belvideer 
hospital in. the east end of Glasgow; I was taken to a secluded bathroom, with 

a fierce smell of carbolice hovering from green walls,and I was very frightened « 
The nurse meaning. ta. be playful, told. me she was: going to drown me,and pushed: 
my head under the water; and I came up screaming. I: hawe never learned ta 


swim, but fear is a bad teacher. 


At night:I lay in my cot and. picked scabs from my arms,nor did I find it. 
nausiatting to pick snotterss from my nose,which I found edible. But I had. 
many nightmares at Belvideer; there was a hot pipe covered with asbestos 
which transformed itself into a snake nightly. Closer and closer,it came } 
until my screams brought. strange: women. dressed in white: to succour a little 
boy lost. When the time came for me to leave,I clutched my fathers hand 
joyfully; and kept looking: up at him-all the way home. I remember the noise 


of the trams,and the sunshine shimmering om the rails. 


6. 
CHAPTER TWO.. 
i Shades of the prison-house begin ta close, 
upon the growing boy". 


Wordsworth... 


What. a moise a mountain of penmies can make.Whenever the gasman called ta 
empty the metre I would watch ereedily as he counted the coins,when he: left 
there was always a stately row of pennies standing on the table.My parents 
allowed me ome on such occasioms,before depositting them inside a glass: bowl 
which was placed out of my reach om a high shelf.Looking up at. my father I. 
would ask, "We used ie be rich did'nt. we?"and he would smile back,"Aye ,we 
used to. be toffs som". He would them send me down to the corner shop for a 
talfpenny fag and a match.. rd 
° 

The most papular wisitor tm our house was uncle Fred,an old chum. of. my 
father. Every, Sunday evening Fred: brought. pokes of sweets for Gordon,Jim and. 
Uj Suddenly, he. stopped coming and I missed him. very much,or was it his sweets?” 
Later I learned. that. Frei, who won: a military medal in the great war had died” 
of malmutritiom and. neglect 


Mach is made of the eadipus complex, but. what. of the complex which arises out. 
of the struggle betweem brothers? I felt no envy for baby Jim: who was: four 
years younger than myself,but for ong elder brother Gardom who was five years: 
ny Senior, I certainly hated him. Gordom was so good. at everything,evem singing,. 
snd. I used ta sit fortornly between my admiring parents whenever he sang with 
the school choir; He was brilliant at. school and twicemwon bursaries, but. owing 
to harrassing’ home circumstances was unable to follow this up. Not. only could 
he read, and. write Fremch: before he was ten »but had a real grasp of maths.— 
geometry and history,but of technical. drawing as: well. He even made model 
alroplanes: which actualy flew. [was afraid of him,for he had the air of an 
adult ,wore spectacles: at seldom smiled; Always eternaly busy,the exact 
opposite from myself, He may have giver me am inferiority complex, but he never 


influenced me in. amy other: way-Ome: canmot: influence those who hate.. 


To 
Gordon's most treasured possesion. was a T~square used for technical drawing, 
which [used as a make believe. tommy gun whenever he was out of the house. 
That. T-square must have: cost. him many a weary nibble,for he was a milk boy 
and an early riser;the pittance he earmed must have been a life line to the 
family. At an absurdly early age I was dragged out. of bed to help Gordon on 
Ags roumds,and’ many a pummellimg I received at his handsoom. cheerless winter 
nornings-[t was our custom to set out at six A.M.armed with a knife and 
margerine,with. which we plastered the rolls pinched by Gordom from the Co-op. 
dairy.im Crown street. We delivered the milk and drunk it also,for often 
there was mothimg in the house for breakfast but hot. teas; when the family 


were in funds,we had porridge or pease brose. 


The: milk roumd was a large ome,and. took im various parts of Crown Str.— 
Tristle Str.-and Hospital Str.. all of which rem. paralel with each other 
terminating at the cryde,end criss—crosed by the busy shopping centres of. 
Calidonia Rd.-Cumberland Str.and Norfolk Str. The dingy gaslight. of these 
streets: made ft dificult to see mameplates or close numbers,and I often 

« 


left milk at the wrong doors rather than linger where stray cats pissed and 


spat at. intruders imwading their rat infested domains; 


When the time came forme to attend school,my mother had to drag me kicking 
and screamimg through the school gates. But. only ceased bawling when placed 
besides Jom Aiken,who was. the leader of our little street gang.. Miss: Smith 
the teacher gave me a aweet. and told me,"If your as clever as your brother 
‘you!11 do: well"; As time moved on,so did John Aiken,while I remaihed in the 
penny-buff. Ewentualy I learmed. to. read and write,but. thats about all; 
everything else was a mystery to me. Four o'clock never came fast enough for 
ne,but. the greatest dread was to be challenged by a schoolmate,—"See = 
ootside at.f ours: them the word would go round,a fight betweem Rankine and 
WitsonAfter school a derwish cirele odf..excited urchims would cheer om the 
fremzied pugulists util victory went to the strongest.The day I was 
challenged,left: me praying that four ofclock would never come; whem it did 
I fled,reaching the safety of my close with little to spare,as I. bawled for 
mother am irate mob of schoolboys: chanted="Haw crap bag!-crap bag."-dis yer 


maw lnow yer oothr 


&.. 

Whilst playing in. the school playgroumd one day,a school. mate taught me my 
very first. poem.I was so taken with it that I memorized it and hurried home 
less I forgot my lines. My father looked pleased when I: announced proudly 
that. I. had learmed: a poem at school.. I stood on a chair and recited— 

"Ah keeked in mah troosers : 

Am smiffed. a rer hun, ? 

Oh. dear me,. ah've farted 

God. bless mah. wee. bum". 
T waited for the applause which IT’ bad anticipated all the way home,instead 
I received a slap across the face; and I burst into tears when I realized 
ny father was displeased... Omly om ome occassion did I shine at. school,during 
a history lessom old Mr. Wyllie asked the class what they knew of ‘the explorer 
Columbus; Eveiyomenyelled owt that he had discowered America,mothing else 
was forthcoming so I stoad up amd said,"Please sir,whem Columbus discovered 
America he thought it was India";: The class erupted in derision. amd my face 
burmed red, Old Wyllie thumped his desk. until silemce ensued, and calling. me. 
to the front of the class‘made me go ower the historic voyage . I told it 
wery well and I was rewarded with a penmy; speaking to me privately, Wyllie 
asked me who had taught. me.so well, and I replied honestly—'my father",whem: 
IT returned to my desk I was comscious for the first time in my life of glances 


of admiration and envy. 


Ome happy Christmas ewe my father took me to the St.Mimgo halls,where I heard 
Sir Harry Lauder. The concert bad been arramged by the corporation. for: 
childrem whose fathers were unemployed... I had a seat.in the balcony,and women 
kept. dishing out. -sweets,ice cream. and lemonade,Sir Harry gave a wee speech. 
of which I recall mothing,then he sang"Keep right om to the end of the road" 
We made him. simg it ower and over again, joining in with real gusto. My father 
met me at the exit after the show was over,he was soaked to the skim with the 
rain. and sleet which had been coming dowm all the time the concert had beer 
in progress. All the way home I kept. telling him boastfully that. I had seen 


Harry Lauder. 


Fe 
During the summer holidays of I932 George Easton, Tomy Capaldi and I,raided 
Camden Str. school. My part. in the robbery was simply to keep a sharp lookout 
for cops; George and Tony scaled the palings and disappeared into the empty 
school,and I became afraid when they failed to return promptly. Men and women 
were. lolling out. of windows, and I felt ewery eye upon me so I deserted my post 
but. returned an hour later,to find George and “fony loaded dowm with books— 
straps-chalk. amd whistles; they gave me a whistle and we parted company.. 
At. tea time I became really alarmed when my mother told my father that the 
police were looking for some boys. who had broken imto the school. I heard 
George Easton's mame mentioned,and that he had beem caught. The whistle bulged 
conspicuously in my pocket,bolting my food I ran desperately downstairs to 
throw: the incriminating whistle amid the ash in the back.court. middens.. For a 
whole week I lived im dread of the police,every knock om. the door startled me; 
By this time everyone imew that George and Tomy had caused reckless damage. 
inside the school,windows had been smashed~books tarn up and scattered all éver 
the class rooms. George was sent. to the reformatory,because he already had a. 
bad record of petty theft behind him;Tomy escaped. the wrath of the authority's 
but. mot the. wrath of his irate Italian father.. Tony was birched severely in ‘the’ 
cellar of his fathers ice: cream shop at. the corner of Hallside Str. Bill Mullen 
and. Dawie. Johnstone, who: lived closeby told. me harrowing tales of poor Tony as: 
he screamed in vain for mercy.Tony seldom played with the street gang after 


his escapade,’ mever did thank him. and George for not giving me away; such a 


thing was. unthinkable in any case, people borm in. the Gorbals never clipe to 
the durty- polis. 


\: 


To.. \ 

There was always a strong aroma of liniment in our house,and my father who was 
ailing either would not=-or could not use: the toilet on. the landing; It was his 
custom to urinate in the jaw-box( deinen sink)and I was curious about his penis, 
standing om a chair I would goggle umtil my old man waved me annoyingly away. 
There was not much privacy as we all used am old zime bath om bath nights, 
whemewer my mother washed her private parts,she would push my curious head away 
and make me look out. of the window. I asked her once how I came to be born, 

and she replied,"God sent you", when I. asked how? she packed me off to.bed with 
"your too wee to. understand". IT never did learn about sex from my parents,but 


then few of us ever do. 


Qme day the: smell of liniment. was stronger than previously,and my father was 
, coughing violently. My mother sent me out. to play and I said cheerio. to my dad, 
he spoke to me but I could"mt make owt what he was saying. The ambulance called 
while IL was owt and. Il mewer saw him: again. Whem my mother returned from the ~ 
hospital later that night,she told Gordon and T that our father was improving 
and had ever managed to smoke one of his favorite willy woodbines. We retired 


to bed feeling quite cheerfull.. 


& loud. kmocking woke me im the early hours of the morning,my mother opemed the 
door to be confronted by a policeman who notified her that her husband was dead_ 
Iwas the only one awake,and she came ta: me with eyes full of teams; — 
"Herry,your daddtescidead" 

T heard her distinctly but simply turnedi ower to catch up on my disturbed 
sleep; again my mother woke. me with-"Harry,,. your daddies dead" 

I understood her words but. not there- neaning,and once more fell asleep.It was 
an uneasy slumber,and on reopening my eyes saw my mother huddled brokenly 

over the plain board table. Gordon was awake and crying bitterly for his 
father,baby Jim and r joined in the comunial grief,we were a wretched family 
that. day. Gordon and I broke the news to our many relatives,travelling miles 
we sobbed over tea and cakes; I would not go through it again for anything. 
Jim and I did not attend the funeral,our relatives did not club together for 


a tombstone... Nathanial Bryce still lies im an unmarked grave in Mosspzek 


cemetary. 


Ils. 
CHAPTER THREE. 
" He that. is effaid to ezagerate, 
*  —canmot tell the truth.” 


Thoreau. 


Shortly after my father's: death I got a job delivering milk and ‘elds for a 
small. dairy in Hallside Str. recieved half a erown. per week,but. helped myself 
to sweets and cigarettes galore. Children are natural thieves,at. least they 
take what. they desire: whenever they can; L always stole ny cigarettes the 

game way,and. timed my theft perfectly... The owner would dee the shop and a 
would stand beside her im the drab doorway; Once inside. the shop she would go 
out. agaim to: take down the wooden shutters from. the windows. The. top shutter 
always: gawe her trouble,and at least a minete would elapse before it. came 
dowm. I always timed my grab so as to be back om the right side of the counter 


before the top shutter came dffa- The owner would gaze into the interior of 


the sneP sand. IT would smile. sea at her with my hands stuffed inside my. pocket 


v- - » &F eg, 
covering: willy woodbine packets. x, he ee &-* 7 ‘ 
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Ome: time however ,J- Sarried as thEeving too: far; o had my eye on a cigarette z 
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case: which T hed. seen, in a toy. shop” in Rutherglen Ra.I waa Astormined, to have. ” 
. ce ae 


it so as to Bien off. infront ‘of ny ‘pala. Tt. tost: a ape mg. desire Sor the 
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etn nyself to nal a crown, the «— 
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very” measy. ‘shout} that note parse, ta: reasuré’ DU ivacit Bg eee ees 
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Mg mother a5. white: faced, al vorsied, "OR * Harry," she seid as. I entered — 
al ~4@ 


"I've. tet: halt a/grom a a ston ‘thie, fast of the money" ;I felt real shame and 
reassured heé that. “she mast: Have drgpped ‘it inside: the house. I pretended to 


* 
look. and whem I was! benéath the, chestofdravers exclaimed excitedly-"Here: it is 


Re 


Itwe: found itv... My nother? was: 89 relieved” that she hugged me,it was a sobering 
ae 3 28 


experience and I dont think £ ‘stole much. afterwards. 
a : 
gre . 
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There. is a rough justice abroad in the world,—they that steal will be stolen 
from.. When I was eight years old my mother sent me for a tin of ovaltine and 
gave me her last. pound note; My aunt Lottie was im the house at the time and 
expressed some doubt as to ay mother's wisdom im sending me out with such a 
large sum. Every small. boy feelS@big and. important. whem first. allowed owt. on 
errands for his parents; L. wirtualy begged my mother to let me do her shopping; 
My confidence wom them. ower and I set out for the chemist's im Cumberland Str,. 
pleased and: proud at. being placed im a position of responsibility. No boy ever 


held. a pound mote firmer or surer,than I did that night.. 


I arrived at. the chemist's safely, and the pound note was still tightly held; 
There was a queue waiting,and I became impatient as I did'nt. want my mother 
to. fret umiuly. Suddenly,a well dressed young man stood beside me in the queue 
and spoke pleasantly; He wes wery nice and I mewer dreamed that anything was 
: a-iliss whem he suggested that I waitin the close next door,while he collected 
- my tin of owaltine along with his own purchases; All I had to do was wait in. 
: the close and the girl would give me my ovaltine and change at the. back door. 
I handed over my pound to the young man,and waited at the rear end of a dark: 


close. 


I waited. a long-long time,before it dawmed on me that I. had been robbed. With a 
sinking heart. C went out of the cloge and into the chemist; The girl behind the 
counter did not aedlerstena: when I asked for my ovaltine and change.. Slowly I 
trudged homewards..My mother: saw my drooping: posture from her high window, and 
knew that I had lost her money. The rest of that night wes spent im futile: 
wisits. to. the police stations im the vain hope of retrieving the money.. I was. 


im. disgrace for weeks: and. weeks. 


But it: was not. all. gloom,one. of my pleasures. was. to: wander down to the Broomilaw. 
at. night to watch the steamers as they came: in from. Rothsay and Dunnoom; At eight 
P.M. sharp,the Queen Mary IT.. would arrive, and after the passengers. had been 
cleared, the«ship would reverse and turm ever so Slowly before berthing down for 
the night; Next. came the Edward the V.IIT =the Dalriada-andi the. paddle steamers: 

’ . 


Kylemore-Eagle III.-~Saint. Culumba whose double paddle wheels had churmed the 


murky waters. of the Clyde for half a century. I Seas iin te eo ow 


. Ts. 
sailed in most. of those ships at various times,even the poorest family could 
afford a trip"Doom the wattur’=n0 one payed. for kids anyway. Im those days the 
ships used to race one another,and I. recall. an exciting race between our ship 
Kylemore and. the gallant St.Culumba.. Both ships had beer berthed together at. , 
Rothsay pier for the return journey to Glasgow;Eweryone wanted to board the: 
popul ar $®.Culumba, graceful andi sleek with twin royal mail funnels and double 
paddlewheels.. The: Kylemore was half her size,with a solitary black and white 
funnel; Tm those days I judged a ships speed by the. munber of funnels,and was: 


displeased at Waving to board. her. 


The: Kylemore was. reputed ta be the slowest ship on the Clyde,but with a defiant. 
snort. from her sirem she cleared Rothsay harbour,and paddled furiously for 
Dummoon; Lacking back ower the horizon we saw the Culumba ledving Rothsay sone 
tem minetes later. We kmew there was little chance of beating the famous old, 
steaner aousine our early start,Culumba had mever been beaten by fellow paddlers: 
in her fifty years. of passage; She thundered past. ud while our own paddies 
flailed and flailed in an effort ta keep abreast. There were cheers and counter 


cheers: from the amused’ passengers, but the Culumba beat. us into Dumnoorn. 


Other steamers were berthed, and because of her lenght the Culumba could'nt get 
in,but. the ———— did and was first away again. Kylemore raced for the Clyde 
icniy Uijapaening the ports of Gourock and Greemock,which the St.Culumba had to. 
call. -at.It was'mt a fair race,but. being the slowest of the two we needed that. 
Head’ start. Down the Clyde we raced sbelging smoke and cinders. An hour later 
there was still no sign of the Culumba; The deck vibrated. with a thump—thump- 
thump,I! kept: runming down. to the engine room where the telegraph. registered at. 
full speed ehead,and pistoms let out loud gasps of steam. I rushed upstairs to” 
see how the patalea were: responding,fantefester i I cried as the deck shook. 
thump—thump—timmip; The atmostphere: was thick with. smoke and tensiom,only half— 
a~mila to go and we would, reach the go slow sign at Clydebank and victory .. 
Sudiierly,a. wail of consternation: swept the Kylemore-The Culumba=the Culumbat: 

T raced from the bow to. the stern and there she was,coming om as fast.as a moter 
~boat;Her high wash fell mejesticly behind as she cut the Clyde with razer 
sharpyess; Racing below to the engine room where the telegraph clanged with a), > 
alarm,I shouted imaginary orders ~faster men-fasteil the Siete were flat out 


* 
thump—thump—thump,.as we raced the last. 5a0-yards.. f 


T4.. 
The band on deck no lomger played waltzes,but rousing marches as we cheered our 
our little ship on; John Brown's shipyard towered. ahead,and the riviters busy 
on the vast hulk of the half completed Queen Mary added to tha uproar. Slowly 
but surely, the Culumba gained on us as we raced the last few hundred yards;— 
thump—tiump—thump, the cheering on. the Kylemore died,to be taken up by the 
dubilemt passemgers on the St.Culumba,as for a moment we drew level.Then with 
ease the Culumba glided. past,leaving us to follow tamely at a speed of dead— 
‘idecalead until we reached bridge wharf at. the Broomilaw; The passengers alight 
~ed from the battered old ship without as much as a glance of affection. 
The St.Culumba was broken up in I933,and Kylemore was sunk by German aircraft 
during the second. world war; Her sister ship HaglelII. suffered the same fate, 


the King Edward and Dalriada are. gone,only Queen MaryII.. survived the war. 


There: must. be about thirty ferryboats on the. Clyde,each set. quarter a mile 
apart... One dark night. Davie Johnstone and I set out. with the intention. of 
sailing in. all of them; Fet we only got as far as Gowan some few miles upstream, 
Tt was tricky work as we had to leap a foot com slimy wooden steps onto the 
tiny chugging ferry's. ,footsore: and weary we arrived back in Camien Str. weld 
past. midnight. I was severely scolded, but. poor Davie had a devil of a time 
getting in; "Whose there?"yelled his irate fatler,. 

"Tt! s me faither"sobbed Davie, 

"An. whose me?"growled his parent, 

"It?s Davie faither* 

"Oh,is that: who it is-an wher hiw ye been tae. this time?" 

"Doon: the ferry's wi Harry Bryce: faither" 

"am wher is Harry Bryce noa?"™ 

“Im his bed Faither" 

"Then awa up an sleep wi him,for yer no gettin in here: the night"yelled the 
woice from behind the door; Davie wailed. and. wailed,and would be howling yet, 


had his mother not taken a poker to his old mane 


Is. 
CHAPTER FOUR. 
"Ask not for whom the bell tolls, 
-it tolls for thee". 


Dome. 


During the winter months the clang of the school bell,and the cold electric 
light shimmering om blackboards filled me with dread; With others I was 
strapped daily,because I couldmt count nor spell-couldnt ever remember what. 
T Had been taught five minetes previously; My head was always out of the 


window dreaming of foatball and freedon.. 


Ome thing always amgered and puzzled me; Why did the papes get. days off 
throughout the year,while we had to sit in stuffy classrooms doing lessons? 
Ewen when it: was pointed out. to me by John Aiken that we got longer summer 
holidays,I was not comvinced of justice bedng dome. I did'nt see: why we. 
couldnt have the same lomg holidays,plus the Catholic holy days as well. 

It oa this as much as hatred. of lessons,which. prompted me. to plunk schoal 
for the first of many times; On a dismal Sunday evening Bill Mullen and. 

Joe Boyle told me gleefully about their holiday next day. I brooded all 
night,but when I awoke mext morning it was. with the intention of becoming 

a Catholic for a day. The school. bell tolled nournfully as I stopped irresolute 
at the school. gate, why not?-and off I. sped on my imagimery pomy down Florence 
street.to the Clyde and the ferrytoats.. 


Tt was one of those brisk winter mornimgs which calls for exercise,but. I was 
warm. with excitment and newer felt the bitter blast as I skipped from ferry 
to ferry;At dinmer time I told my mother nothing,before galloping joyously 
away down Calidoniia Road to the Richmond parkwhich lies directly opposite the 
Glasgow greem.. There was a covering of ice om the boating pond,thousands of 
young Catholics were yelling with pleasure,and I lest mo time in loping my 


Protestant idemtity amongst them; But I still felt as £1 were different, 


és wee . on . ~ - = - SL a Oe 
vwas I mot the only prody im that malee? 


Té.. 

T wrote out my own line of excuse next day,sloping my handwriting in imitation 
of an adults 2 . 
"Dear Mr.Grey, 

Please excuse Harry for being absent yesterday,as his grandmother 
has just passed away." 

Yours truly, Mrs.Bryce. 

I. was'nt very original:when it came to writing out my own lines; I plunked 
Camden Str.school on at. least. six accasions,sending the same note in each time. 
Ome day I was told to report to the headmasters study,where I was quizzed— 
"You. seem. to. have lost a lot of grandmothers lately Bryce? ",I could'nt speak 
for fear,but IT let. owt a yelp when boxed about the ears,"See this does'nt ~ 


happem agaim Bryce" roared. the headmaster as he showed me the door.. 


Masturbatiom developed early with me,and I often tetired early in order to play 
with myself; Only ome thimg spoiled my enjoyment and that was my mothers sharp 
rebuke"Harry stop that" so I would cease my movements and pretend to sleep, 
then slyly open my eyes to see if she were still watching. When her back was 
towards me,I would move my legs slowly with my tiny penis betweex them,them 
faster and faster until the creaking bed gave me away; Often my mother would 
come ower and spank me,but it did no good,for years I ran the gauntlet of my 
mothers admonations—"Harry,stop) that"; How I wished that. she were dead,or just 


leave: the house for a while.It was not solitude which I craved, but privacy. 


In the school lavatory the boys indulged not only in smoking,but in parading 
their. weapons; Ome big fellow,appropiatly named durty Dick could actualy 
balance six pennies om his tadger much to our admiration and envy; Our favorite 
chorus was: not the Eton boat somg but,— 

"Take it in yer haum Mrs Murphy 

The best piece o mutton in the toon, 

Its got herrs aw roon like a turkey 


An stauns when ye rub it up an doon". 


iv. \ 
IlImess put an end to schoolboy pranks and half hearted study,I had my tonsils 
removed in the Victoria imfirmary and spent a speechless week there;A mask was 
placed over my gapeing mouth and chlorafomm administered,the taste was over~ 
-whelmingly sweet,miniture fireballs danced on ay eyelids before whirling ne 
away towards oblivion. A few. weeks later I was back at the same hospital to 
have: a head wound stitched;My elder brother Gordon flung a cup at me for daring 
to asain his Sthority,it was not a serious wound but painful and emphasised 


our mutual hatred.. 


When I. arrived home my mother “gave me cascara to drink,it tasted like poison 
and I was immediately sick;Next day there was a fierce pain in my stomach, and 
the cascara was blamed ; Sewonpeimeonpitierrifter a’day of excruciating agony , 

I was: examimed and rushed to the Southern general hospital in Gowan for ar 
emergency operation. r was bundled from the ambulance and onto a lift,then 
raceé down corridors of carbolic veanliness to the theatre; Am elderly 
professer asked me my name,and made ne sit halfway up the table completely 
surrounded by grinning medical students.. The nurseiag sister and her aides 
held me firmly,as IT. gazed. upwards at an amazing arc of light; Suddenly,my back 
was smashed im from behind with a hammer.I was 30 stunned with shock that for 
the first time in days I forgot about the terrible pain in my side. When I was 
postrate om the table I fel% pms and needles in my hands and feet,the old 
professer leaned over and asked,"Do you. feel this — or this - or this?” Ic" - 
simply smiled up at him,unaware that the bottom half of my body: had been 
temporarily paraiiteed’ by what. is kmown as the lumber punch; [mpreedeemeedeadese= 
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But had I. arrived an hour lates, 


I would have died of a burst appendics.. 


Being undernourished I was kept in for eight weeks,and thrived di, gallons of: 
beef tea — milk. and eggs —plus:foods.I never knew existed; But I disliked 
the ugly old men with tubes dangling from beneath their nightshirts,they were 
always hobbling “dfter the. nurses laughing coursely whenever they’ taught. one. 
When I discovered that the dangling tubes were fitted for the draining of 


poison or urine,I shuddered. with revultion. . : 


Ie. 


One beautiful. morning when the long ward was sprayed with sunbeams,T left my 
bed to sit beside a boy who had had the same: operation as myself; He whispered, 
"See that bed ower ther wi the: big screens room it,well the auld man in that. 
bed is deid"..I was rather imterested im this Piece of gossip,and wondered 

what it felt like to be dead on such a sunny morning.. While I was thinking of 
this,my friend nudged. me; "Look,here's the auld yins faimily". Visitors emerged 
sobbing from behind the screens,and I started to laugh quite loudly > fancy 
being dead om such a summy day;,My fellow patients admomished me with SHH~> SHE 
this made me almost hysterical,and I only ceased when the stern faced ward 


sister ordered me back to bed.. 


f 
> 9 
I lived like a king im hospital,it was wonderfulito lie in bed all day sucking: 


sweets or fruit; I bad a favorite nurse who wheeled me onto a high. balcony ,, 
she would be about nineteen and was the loweliest woman I had aver seen; 
I was not im love with her,but I. thought she liked me best. of all her patients 


Her npife: was Moira Commel, ah! where. is she mow? 


Phe: 1934 launching of the Queen Mary was a big disappointment. for me as I sha 
set. my heart. on being there; At. laumching time: nurse: Connel. placed me om the 
high veranda,which overloaked' the shipyards of Gowan.Straining my eyes: towards 
far off Clydebank,I burst. into tears because nothing of note could be: seen;" 
My favorite nurse hugged me and said, "Never mind Harry,you!1l see her some 
day" — twenty years later I did just. that.. 

To celebrate the launching a gramophome concert was held everyone had to 
choose a record; not having a radia at home put me in a spot,for at. the age’ 
of nine I kmew absolutely mothing about Singers or songs. Nurse Connel chose 
one for me — Bing Crosby singing "Red sails in the sunset". I rather enjoyed 


it,.and bummed the melody for weeks and weeks, 


Ome of my pastimes was watching the antics of patients before and after there 
operations; Ome case intriqued me,this was Mr. Marshall whose bed. was situated 
next to mine; I could see he was worried about. his pending operation,so I 


told him. it was a piece of cake,and that he would be back before he: knew. it,. 


But I did'nt mention the lumber punch. 


Ig. 

My: elderly friend had been forbidden food of any kind,and asked me to get 
him a bar of chocolate.I refused,saying it was against the rles; He became 
very angry,and I could see he was insistant with hunger;He coaxed me with a 
sixpence,and my resistence melted,when the tray came round I chose a bar of 
plain chocolate for my starving friend who nibbled furtively,while I scoffed 
moiseily into three different varieties. Next morning I waved him. om his way 
to the operating theatre,when he returned he was unconcious having had 


choloform; A large trestle w as placed over his bed,from which his bandaged 


leg dangled at an angle of fortyfive degrees. 


Suddenly,Mr.Marshall leapt bolt. upright,and with blazing eyes of madness: 
raved vemonously; 

"Fack ye,ya durty shower o'hastards — fuck ye" —hah.— hah — hahf. 

Naw ye"ll.mo git the remt money - ya cumt — hah — hah - baht 

Damm: ye - ya swime — damm ye; 

Ol mah putr wee taby,what wall. become o' ye, Oh - Oh — OnE 

I ealled a passing orderly,and asked him to do something,but he only laugheé 
in the umconcious man's face; 

"Whit. dae ye want,ya sully auld cumt" 

Mr Marshall flailed and screamed louder; 

"Puck ye — fuck ye — fuck ye!’ 

The orderly turned his back saying,"an the same tae you. mac" 

For another hour I listened to my friends tirade, could this be my nice «= vig 
quiet Mt Marshall? . 

Mh*Tl batter yer heid im,ya swine, - tae hell wi the lot o' ye; 

Hah - hah - hah — hah — hah —hahtr 


Later that ewening Mr Marshall. asked me if he had said anything im his sleep, 
and I told him quite framkly that he had cursed the world for a couple of 
hours; Lookimg rather glum he said,"I'm sorry som,ah dont believe im swearin" 
My, last memory of the hospital are of saying goodbye to Mr Marshall,and his 
friendly handshake; and waving to nurse Conmel as she stood om the high 


veranda waving down at me,as I left i = 2 


20.. 
CHAPTER FIVEW 
"Things we fear,tend to happen! 


The cinema played a big part in my development,my educater's being — Charlie 
Chaplin — Laurel and Hardy — Charlie Chase.— and Boris Karloff; There were 
many bug houses in the Gorbals,— the Paragon. in Cumberland Str.was an ald 
dilaphidated church standing directly opposite the igmense. chapel of Saint 
Franci'sOmly the stout wooden pews remaimed,on which thousands of shrieking 
worshipers af the silver screen were pushe@ and pushed by burly attendents; 
It. really was a pemmy crush,you were Bee ponaee im the centre of a pew,but 
liable to be bundled onto the floor if seated at the end as more. and more 
kids were squeezed in; 

"Move up — mowe up,— pit yer feet doon,— c'mon move up ther — move up". 

Amid: all the noise there arose the aroma of cheap disinfectant, and the smell 
of oranges,the peel of which: was thrown all over the place. When the lights 
dimmed pand#montum. reigned, after a few short comedy's: the main feature 

would be shown; Lave scenes. and dialogue were baced and’ thousands of bored kids 
==e-stomped and sang in mmison; 

"Oh the great big ship ,sails through the. eely ally 0 — 

the eely ally 0,the eely ally 0;: 

The great big ship,sails the eely ally 0 

Om a cauld and frosty morning". 

The Wellington Palace,known as the Bees was. reputed to be the oldest cinema 
in Glasgow,and certainly looked it; Situated near the. Clyde the whole area 
stank to high heaven. I mever cared for the Bees,because I was afraid of the 
raggy urchins waiting to pounce when the matinee was over.Never did our little 
gang pass through Wellingtam Str.without being mauled;I felt brave as long as 
the attack did mot come,when it did I fled im panic towards the comparative 
safety of Commercial Rd. If I made it, I pretemded that I was a cavalryman 
sent through dangerous fire to. find relief for my surrounded comrades; The 21, 
attack always came halfway down the long street, keeping to the centre Joh 
Aiken led - Joe Boyle —. Biily: Mellen’ — Robert. Crooks - Dawie Johnstone — 
Laurie Marshall — Tommy, Fergusson -Ronmie Smart -Tom and Billy Milligan with 
myself somewhere in the middle. 
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ar. 
At. almost. every closemouth a raiding party waited and searched for the 
weakest. gang leaving the Bees; Then they would spot. us,and ata signal 
from their leader they emerged from their dens with fearful shouts.— 
"Git them,the durty billy boys — efter them — git that yim an kick hisic 
cunt. in"; 
Some of’ our gang could fight. fairly well,especialy John Aiken and Tommy 
Fergusson; But often during the malee I ran. only to be captured by another 
gang-Half a dozen cruel and gloating eyes would crowd in and reduce me to 
a blubbering coward; 
"Ur ye a Billy,ur a Dam? 
To give the wrong answer was to rechiwe a ferocious beating ,it all depended 
om the religionoéfsyonrccaptors.1 never dared at such. moments to sing out — 
"Ah" ah Billy",imstead I Played. for time. by whining — "Ah'm. an auld tin. cam 
-ah'm ax auld tin can".A flurry of disdainful blows and jeers would descend 
"Haw skinnymalinks — crap bag — haw skinnymalinks" heaven knows: how. mang 
times the Hee Ted. by John Aiken. came. to my rescue. 
Other cinema's visitted were the Ritx at. Qatlands — the Palace and the. Greens 
at Gorbals cross — the He. ees in. Eglinton Str and the Crownie,better known 
as the gallopiix pownie because of the many cowboy films shown there; Most 
of those halls. have been demolished,om the site of the Bees: and the Paragon 


nutfistoried flats now stand. 


During the football season. our: gang gave the cinema the go by, treing ts. such. 
faraway places as Ibrox (Rangers) Parkhead (Celtic) Firhil] (Partic Thistle) 
Shawfield (Clyde) catntan(tmird Lanark) Hampdem( Queens Park) Hamging outside 
the turnstylea we chanted to ewery adult —"Please take us in wi ye mister— 
0. please take us in wi ye mister"; Someone always, took us in. by lifting us 
bodily over the turnstyles,newer once did we pay to see football. Cathkin wag 
only a mile away amd the most populer since it had long grass beyond the 
terraceing in which it was posible to play at cowboys and ind#ans.. The best. 
game I ever saw at. Cathkin was when my hero Neilly Dewar scored five goals. 


for the Thirds against the mighty Rangers. 


% 
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Third Lanark could only muster a mere five thousand die hard supporters 
against. the fifty odd thousand fanatics who roardal and sang,=— 
"Follow,follow,— we will follow Rangers,. 
Ev'rywher,up the ster —we will. follow on." 
As the Thirds emerged from their ramshackle pavilion. that day,their scarlet. 
jerseys blended perfectly with the lush greem turf,but omly a ripple of 
applause greeted their arrival; Out came the light blues ta a joyous roar 
of aclaim, their vast. support began to sway and sing - 
"Hullo.—hullo,we are the billy boys,- Hulle,— hulla — we are the billy boys, 
We battered. im the Celtic,— an we'll massacre the fhirds, 
We are the Brigton billy boys.." 
I had eyes only for Neilly Dewar,a tall. gangling highlander from. Inverness; 
He had a habit. of wiping his. nose insesamtly with the palms of his hands, 
which he cleaned by usimg the seat of his pamts.. He also used his elbows 
to force his way through the Rangers defence,much to the anmoyance of the 
light blue fans; Neilly was. brilliant, and. seemed to have the ball tied ta: 
his shinguards as he dribbled mazily from the cemtre of the field to the 
touchline,then down the bylime before poking the leather into the net for © 
the opening: goal. 
A growl of grudged admiratiom and anger swept. roumd Cathkin,ta be taken up 
by a jubilant shout. of — "We are the peopleL * as Rangers equalized ten 
minetes later. Bat joy is short lived.. Trapping the ball outside his opponents 
penalty area,Dewar turned and dribbled back towards the centre of the field, 
Neilly suddenly whirled and unleashed. a vemonous shot. from thirtyfive yards, 
and there it. was im the bag. 
The Rangers hit back,urged. om by their hugh following; —"Git intae these 
poor people, — wake up Gers — fur fucks sake wakem up"; Corner after commer 
swirled into Thirds goalmowth,just on halftime Muir the Thirds goalkeeper 
thumped the Rangers centre forward om the chin as they both went up for a 
high hanging ball, a pemalty "yelled the incensed mob,and a penalty it. was. 
T closed my eyes amd prayed for a miss,a thumderous. roar told me the worst. 
Openning my eyes I saw the forlorm Muir pick the ball out of the rigging, 


Rangers. had lewaled the score, 
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Being a rabid supporter of the HI — HIts I jostled my way to the other end 
of the pitch at halftime,it. took some doing and the game had restarted by 
the time I got there; Once. again Neilly Dewar scored,this time with a header, 
and the game became faster as the crowd became louder and louder when the 
Rangers momentarily floored the Thirds with. a good old one ~ two,when they 
smapped two quick coumters; The Rangers. vast support: pranced with elation 
as their team. went in fdr the Kill; Neilly Dewar was a solitery figure now,, 
as he rubbed his nose insessently. The Thirds defence played om manfully 
against the blue: mosed: demons battering at their goal; Jimmie Carabine was 
inspired to leave his position at full back,becoming an extra forward and 
foil for Neflly Dewar; Rangers lost. the Bitace when Neilly beat six men on. 
the edge of the box,to walk past the despairing custodian and plunk the ball 
cheekily imto the omiom bag.. The last. twenty minetes. were: hectic as Third 
Lamark came thunderimg tack to save the game. A minete from. time Neilly 
Dewar went hurtling through the air to crash the ball imto the met;As the 
leather Lay smugly im. the rigging,Cathkim. was plunged imto a shocked silence... 
The impossible had happened, Thirds had eaten Rangers... 
Tt. was mot just the football which lured us to: Cathkin park om a Saturday. 
There: was the excitment. of stealing the delicious hot beetroot. which hung 
tantalizingly outside the fruitshops im Cathcart. Rd,, After the match the 
whole of Catheart Rd was thromged. with homeward moving fans,marching ten. 
abreast. om the pavement; It was simplicity itself dodging in and out of 
the crowd to lift. hot beetroots from fruitshop doorways, and quickly lose 
ourselves im the covering crowds.. But once I was too slow im getting away,, 
as I grabbed a beetroot ,a shopkeeper caught me red handed; L howled through 
tears, "It wismae me mister,0. it wisnae me" with hot juicey beetroot soiling 
my hands. My laments filled the shop ,and' some customers intervened a! 
andi Iwas released with a promise om my part never to steal again... 
When I caught. up with my pals, they emquired as to what. had happened.. I boasted 
"Ah. goat pinched, but. ah kicked him an jooked umder his legs an escaped," 


But I. was'mt believed.. 


~ 
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Most. of us experience in dreams the frightfullness of falling; As: a child 
this commom enough dream always occured after playing at. leaping or crawling 
ower the high dykes im the back court middens. One of my pals landed on the 
spiked railings seperating the back courts,and my dread of a simular fate 
was carried forward and. expressed im dreams of falling; Clambering aboard 
a railway wagon which had mo sides om it,I would sit in the centre as it 
trundled over a high viaducts Halfway across the wagom tilted,amd I slid 
over the edge and them fell,— dowm — down — down. There was always time to 
think, "will it hurt?", im an agony of utter helplessmesa I braced myself 
for the impact of the ground; Then I would wake up,feel the bed beneath me 


and sigh with relief,"its only a dream." 


Nightiares cam. be. encountered when one is awake,as well. as in sleep.0ur 
little family was awakened in the early hours omce,when hordes of black 
beetles invaded. the bed. Lighting the gas mantle we gasped with horror as 
masses of bedbugs: and beetles exuded. from cracks in the ceiling; Thousand 
wpom thousand marched down the wall. until the ted was covered with them. 

We had mo choice but to fight them,Gordon,Jim. and L Squashed battalians 
with books;; amd ance we had got over the nausia of seeing them splattered,. 
we crushed them with open. grimy palms. For an hour we. fought them: ,but still 
the beetles advamced; My mother heated am iron om the still smoldering fire, 
and slayed thousamds of beetles by runming the hot. irom over the wall. 
Gordon and I swept. the slaughtered. bedbugs onto: a shovel’ and burned them 

in the fire; Slowly the beetles retreated,until not one could be seen.The 
rest.of that night. was spent in an uneasy slumber,with ome of us om semtry: 
duty until relieved for an hours sleep. Next day the samitery people were 
called im,and they paimted the rottem wall. a bright greem,but we never saw . 


such beetles again. 


The PARISH. ASSISTENCE COUNCIL, gave us. mew bedding and clothing,all. of which 
bore a parish stamp; This was in case we pawned the lot,they meed'nt have 
worried as we: needed everything especially the stout boots. Withomt the 
Dawmshop we like other families im the Gorbals would have perished.Each. 
household had its favorite umcle,and ome special article which was pawned 


and rédeemed weekly,ours was my fathers watch. 
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Another unpleasant incident. occured during 1935; Returning from.a now 
forgottem jaunt around midnight,I found to my dismay that there was no 
welcoming light from our top storied flat.. Thinking the family were abed, 
I clambered up stairs and hurried past the creepy toilet door om the landing. 
There was no answer to my knocking,only silence; I could'nt. understand it, 
the door had always opemed to my cry of —"0PEN — OPEN". I lmocked and knocked 
until my kamckles were white and sore; Peering anxiously through the letter ~ 
box I could see familiar coats hanging,and a cold draught. bathed my eyes.. 
I began to imagine horrid things,— perhaps they were all. dead — murdered. 
TI shouted,"Mammy,Mammy",, and listened fearfully at the letterbox; Only a 
howling whine of the draught. in my ears. The toilet door on. the landing 
creeked. omimously,and the various painted door panels glared unmfriendl# in. 
the. gaslight. I could stand it mo longer,and fled downstairs to the almost: 
deserted street; Li was a cold dark night,and I huddled for warmth in the 
clasemouth. Overhead the low flying clouis were: illumed by the ruddy glow. 
from the pig irom. furmaces of Dixon. Blazes; To keep warm I started. to walk 
round and round Camden Str.schooL just opposite. Round and round the school 
L trudged,— up Kidstom Str.— dowm Florence Str.. — round Calidomia Road,and ° 
back up Camden Str.After traversing this square circuit. for half an hour 
I began to. weaken,amd. stopped for rest at. the school gate im Florence Str. 
Through the cold iron railings of the closed gate,I could see the tenement 
where: I lived; There was no light in the window. Round and round the school. 
I went for another weary half hour,always. pausing hopefully in Florence Str.. 
to look at my far off window; There was still no. welcoming light. My feet 
were sore and my eyes aching with tiredness,all. I wanted was a cosy beds 
In desperation I. thought of going to the houses of my friends.With a shack 
I realised I was all alone; The streets which had always. seemed koipeiieaie 
looked malevolent,and the drifting clouds of the night. scurried unheedingly 
overhead as I trudged and trudged. For the first time I mew despair,and 
wept silently as thoughts of my dead. father came back,— "Where was. he now" 
worst of all —"Where and who was I?" — "What. was I doing here,alonme and 
helpless on the cold slate streets?". I had given up hope-as I slouched up 
discomsolately to the Florence Str.gate for the hundred'th time;, I looked 
omce more at where home should be,— There was a light in. the window.0ne last 


look to ascertaim that I had not. imagined. the friendly beam,and with new 


found energy, scampered. home. 
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CHAPTER SIX. 
"ALL I-know.about morality,and.the obligations of man, 
~s:TLowe. to"fogtballe" - 7 7 .” 


Albert Camus, 


It was Jahn Aiken and his flashy uniform which. enticed me into the boys: 
brigade.The first night was emough for me,but I had pledged myself and 
stuck Et out because I admired Johbm so much; Twice a week. we were drilled 
stupid in the church hall. How. I hated the officers with their infernal * 
shouts of command; "Attemtiom — right dress — form fours — quick march — 
platoom halt ~. stand at ease".. But I mever once felt at ease,and omly ‘ 
half heartedly sang with them;— 

“We have am anchor, steadfast and sure 

safe. and strong though the billows roar". 

The end came when I. was told to,report. one Sunday morning to take part im 
amassed march to the Queens. park.0ur brigade marched up from St.Ninians 
church at. Gushetfaulds to the recreation ground, mown as the Rex.. Lt. was. 

a nightmare: march for me,as I kept falling out of step all the way up the. 
thronged Cathcart Rd; The captaim of our troop kept. up a comtinual tirade - 
"Left right — left. right — change step: Bryce. — change step,— left right — 
left right. left, — swing your arms Bryce — head up — head up,— change step 
Bryce — left right left." I made my first real decisiom that. hot perspiring 
day,eritting my teeth. I growled inaudibly "Jist wait. ya mug,.jist wait. til. 
this parade is owre ¢hen you. an the damm boys brigade will see. me no more" ,. 
After the boring church service was over in the posh Queems park cherch,I. 
marched back imdifferently;. Not ewen John Aikem could entice me back to. 

the robots of the. boys brigade. 

By this time I was more aware of the Catholics,and I was mever very sure 

of them.The hugh chapel in Cumberland Str.filled me with dread ,as did the 
many religous. processioms; I used to stand perplexed in Lawmoor Str.and 

gaped at the little Catholics as they filed Silently past bearing crucifixes 
and holy banners.The little. boys and girls walked as at.a funeral,their hands ‘ 
pressed together in suplicatiom: Often I recognized some of my friends im 

the mile long procession,but they could not salute me nor could I wave ta 


them;4Amd it. seemed as if they- belomged to a secret society. 


Te. 
Occasionaly a furious Protestant would shout abuse from the height of a 
tenement,and throw a bottle which smashed on the kerb with the impact. of 
a er grenade; Minetes later the police would drag a scufling fanatic 
feet first to the jail. Something simuler always happened whemever the 
orangemen staged their anwal walk om the I2'th of daly; With fifes and 
drums they deliberatly marched past. the chapel in their swaggering thousands. 
until some framtic Catholic was goaded into throwing a battle or a pail. 
of water. I myself took. violent action. once,and a most. cowardly act it 
was imdeed..I put. Davie Johnstome. and Laurie Marshall. up to. cornering 
Bill Mullem im his own closemouth,and while they held his arms I punched. 
and. pumched. the best friend I had wmtil his face was bloody; Asi Billy 
fled weeping upstairs I taunted. him. blindly, "durty pape: —durty pape.: 
— haw durty; pape" 


The police or the polis as we called. them were hated by children and adults 
aitne,tieg did their roumds im pairs and were known by such micknames as’ ~— 
"Burke an Hare,—.Pat: an Mick — Smout an. rat — Smark. am Nark" ete.. ete.. 
They were forever arresting kids. for playing football in the streets,and 
many a fine game they ruined by suddenly poumcing; If they failed to 
capture a child,they confiscated the tanner ball. Burke an Hare used to 
shirk their duty,drinking - gambling and smoking,im a cobblers shop in 
Camden Str.They would wait till our game was in progress,and then pounce 
om a footballer as he dribbled unsuspectingly past the cobblers doorway. 
My elder brother was nost. unfortunate,and was caught often this way buat 

he was: more tham a match for the ignorant polis; nearing the police station. 
Gordom would threatem Burke am Hare: with.— "I'll tell the judge about yer 
gamblin im the coabblers" and. as bullied and cuffed he was set. free 


by the umsure polis. 


Nometheless,I mewer gat ower the fear inspired. by the black uniforms and 
spiked helmets.To. see. a dark custodiam of” the law was enough. to drain: what. 
~ewer courage I-may have had as a child; Many of my pals had good fum at my 
expence by suddemly shouting — "the. polis,— the polis, "and I ram. with fear 


at. my heels to the safty of home,panting and sobbing. 
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Despite the police,we played football — football — football,wtil it was in 
our very blood.. And ome learmed nore in a joust for possesion of the ball, 
than was taught at.school; Playing together as a ‘eid ee in. week out, 
you learned not only how to beat an oppanent,but how and when to pass the 
hall; To be over elaborate - big headed -.or greedy,could spell disaster 
either im bruises or defeat ,against the spirited rivalry of neighbouring 
street: gangs.0ne quickly learned the strengths and weakness of a friend 
or foe,and whem playing the Kidstom Str.mob it was,—"well dome John,— 
get tore im Tommy,—c'mom Harry"; It was the perfect fusion of the individual. 
im. an. appreciative society of friends.. Everyone had at least one game in 
which he excelled his wildest dreams.— The day you crashed a reeker from 
thirty yards between the- lamposts,would be with you always;4nd the warmth 
of friendly congratmlations taught you. that. you. cammot beat the world on 


your ow. 


Toyshops were: another: attraction,and sometimes the gang wandered. "Up. the: taon! 
to busy Ate Ste.where we raced from shop to shop yelling,-—"Thats aw wine" 
How I dreamed mightly of owming a complete train set. with tunnels,signals 
amd, changing rails,or forts, ships, airplanes ,roallerskates, football. jerseys, 
so mear and yet so far; Tamtalizingly displayed beneath the neon lights. of 
the arBie arcade. But there were two types of shops I avaided,— chemists 
and Catholic shops which sold holy, statues.I was horrified at the sight of 
the crucified Christ,and the holy mothers bleeding heart. filled me with 
dismay. My dread of chemists had little ta do with the time I was: robbed 
im ome; What frightemed me was the large jars on display containing tape 
worms,since I was addicted to a pemnyworth of brown suger and puff candy,, 


T felt that there must be a tape worm inside me for sure. 


Despite this imaginery fear of tape worms,I could eat. almost. anything from 
orange peel picked up im the streets to candles >. Tommy Fergusson told me 
they were nutritous,and that the Eskimoes lived on them.So I munched into 
them often.. The small miniture coloured omes were not as tastey as. the large 
white ones, but were delightful when placed in cans or coloured lamps at 


Halloween. 


Masta 


29... 
Halloween and Christmas was always a happy time for the gang in Camden sin, 
and there was always parties at Hallaweem.in the house of Mina Mac'Crimomd: 4 
Om. emtering the. darkened. lobby we.would be asked to. remove our masks or false 
faces,—(The whole point of Halloween?)and a piece of bread thickly smeared 
with treacle was slapped across our dials.ds we. entered the gaily, decorated 
living room eweryone laughed; After a quick scrub at the sink,we. awaited the 
mext victim and them it was our turn to laugh. Next came a feast. of sweets 
and cakes,followed by dooking for apples; A bath of water was placed in the 
cemtre of the floor,and each child stood om a chair with a fork between hig 
or her teeth,if the fork stuck in am apple it was prised out and eaten.. 
Other games played were postmans Imock and blind mans bluff,and the happy 
eveming ended with individual singing;My repertoire was Limited, but. year * 
after year I sang;— . 
"Samson was a strong man 
4m. fed oan. fish. an chips, 
He wemt. aboot the Gallowgate 
Pickin up the mips; 
Samson hud a brither 
He wis strong as well, 
Bat Samson went tae. heaven. 


4m his brither went as well." 


Between the age of five and ten while 1 still believed in Santa Clause,I 
Worle ‘hang up my: stocking and: waken. joyfully to find it. filled with,— 
apples. and. oranges. chocolate and sweets. — books — and simple toys such 
‘agi a silver gun,or-.a.flashlight; After the excitment of finding out what 
‘wy ‘brothers: had,I rushed downstairs to mingle noiseily with the assembled 
Bang. Most of. ust hed. flashlights or gums,the torchs were called skyscrapers 
"Bedause. thereLong-heam seemed to strike the night sky; During fog our torchs 
“Etlumed.the dark closemouths and dunmys,turning everything inta am aura 

Tof ‘mystery. Hawewer it:may seem, I domt think I'm a better persom for having 
‘Yost ‘my belief im“Chris Cringle. Mystery is essential to life,to know 
Jeverything-iieiaukaemeneaambge: is to learm nothing. 


a 
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29. 
Halloween and Christmas was always a happy time for the gang im Camden str. 
and there was always parties at Halloween. in the house of Mina Mac'Crimond: ; 
Om. entering the. darkemed labby we. would be asked ta. remove our masks or false 
faces,—(The whole point. of Halloween?)and a piece of bread thickly smeared 
with treacle was slapped across our dials.As we. entered the gaily decorated 
livimg room everyone laughed; After a quick scrub at the sink,we awaited the 
mext victim and then it was our turn to laugh. Next came a feast. of sweets 
and cakes,followed by dooking for apples; A bath of water was placed in. the. 
cemtre of the floor,and each child stood om a chair with a fork between his 
or her teeth,if the fork stuck in an apple it was prised out and eaten. 
Other games played were postmans knock and blind mang bluff,and the happy 
evening ended with individual singing;My repertoire was limited,but year 
after year I sang;— : 
"Samsom was a stromg man 
4m. fed aan. fish. am chtps,. 
He wemt. aboot the Gallowgate 
Pickin up the mips; 
Samson. hud a brither . 
He wis strong as: well, 
But Samson went tae heaven 


An his brither went as well" 


Between the age of five and ten while. L stiil believed. in Santa Clause,I 
would. hang up my: stocking and..waken. joyfully to find it filled with,— 

apples. and.oranges: — chocolate and sweets — books — and simple toys such 
‘agi ~~ a silver: gun,or-a. flashlights, After the. excitment of finding out whet 
‘ty ‘brothers: had,I rushed downstairs to mingle noiseily with the assembled 
Bang Most of us: had: flashlights or gums,the torchs were called skyscrapers 
‘Because: there. Long ‘beam seemed to strike the night.sky; During fog our torchs 
“EIlumed the dark closemouths and dunmys,turning everything imto am aura 

Tof ‘mystery. However it-may seem, I domt think I'm a better persom for having 
‘vost ‘my belief im‘Chris Crimgle. Mystery is essential to life, ta know 


‘evetything-iGeieekeeuenGaaam@ee is to. lear nothing. 


ie 
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CHAPTER SEVEN. 
"It is good ta be owt on the road 
Going one knows not where," 


~-Teucksbury .2oad.... 


The Molls nire.was my favorite haunt. as a boy,it was only a couple of miles 
away and stretched from Polmadie to Rutherglen.Through it trumdled the Jenny's: 
burm (now a sewer),but I must have started playing in the mire at an early 
age,as I remember walking down Prospecthill Rd.when it was no more than a 
country lane; Now it is a modern highway with skyscrapers and a bus terminus,; 
At Polmadie ;whereionce I wandered spellboumd through buttercups and daisies 
there is now a monstrous cleansing depot. Wild clusters of dandelions and 
thistles may have been the only flowers,but they were as precious to me as 
the daffodils of Wordsworth. All.my favorite hillocks and mounds have been 
obliterated by the slag from Dixom Blazes,and the clanking puffer no longer 
shunts through the mire; How I loved that. old engine,even though the slag 

she bore meant. the slaw but. sure. destruction of my favorite playground... 

There used. ta be a hill which seemed. as. high as Everest,and as hard to clinb, 
but it too. has disappeared beneath the years of debris. When we. are very 
young everything is larger than life,people and places are. seen om a large. 
canvas; I am informed that the horse sees man as a giant,itis that type 

of vision which children have. With matureity the visiom. contracts to a 
normality which is almost staid and uninteresting; Only the poet. sees on 


as large a seale,but with the: mind.. 


My mather once told me a quaint legend about. the Molls mire,and how Polmadie. 
came ta be named; Mary Queen of Scots,fleeing from the battle of Langside 
lost her favorite pony called Paw when it. stumbled and broke a leg on the 
mire. The Queen weeping bitterly said, "Paw may dée.." to this day Polmadie 

is still pronounced Paw — may’ -dee. Whether the. legend is true does'nt 
really matter,but its as good a reason as any for a place name, The omly 
other historical. connection Polmadie has,is of course. the Polmadie martyres 
slain om the mire during co®ennanting times; A rather interesting martyres 
stome commemorating those religious die hards can be seem in the old 


churchyard at. Cathcart,probably the work of old mortality himself,. 


3I.. 

About this time the Spanish civil war was hitting the headlines,but it meant 
nothing to me,I had my own wars: 4a fight... Like most boys.im the district,I had 
a home made tomahawk which was made out of a flattened bean tin with a stick 
jammed inside for a handle. It looked a dangerous weapon, but I never used my 
hatchet om anyome,yet felt unarmed. without it.for there was always something 
happeming in the streets; A fist fight betweem a couple of drunken adults was 
a commonplace,especialy after closing time.But. never once in the notorious 


Gorbals did I see. an apen razer brandished <~ 


Ome day while we were playing football im the street a ery arose,—"Theres a 
man in the Clyde"; We raced down Floremce Str.to the river,where we were 
joined by thousands of adults and kids yelling,-"Theres a man in the Clyde". 
It seemed as if the whole populatiom had congregated at Crown Str.. bridge: 

by the time we got there. Apparently,some poor wretch had jumped from the 
parapet,but the mob soon tired of seeing nothing as the river police grappled 
for the suicides body. Half an hour 14ter my own morbid curiosity was rewarded 
when with a hug and a heave a limp form. was dragged aboard,and the Launch. 
turned and raced for the Braomilaw; I raced after it,arriveing just in time 
to see the suicides body being hauled inch by inch up the face of the pier 
where. an’ ambulance waited. Al though. a thousand eyes: scrutinized him,he was. 


past. carimg abowt his cut in the world. 


A more common type of tragedy was. to be see. during the. winter months,when 
the overladen but. uncomplaiming cecal. horses slipped and lay stricken between 
upturned shafts for howrs on end; A curious but sympathetic crowd gathered at 
such moments to moan and sigh alternatively as sparks flew from the hoofs 
frantic stocato om the roadway. With.coaxes and curses the coalman placed 
enpty sacks beneath the heaving flank,while the frightened beast. wrestled 

to obey the command ~"Ho,boy up, — steady boy — ho,boy up." and with a 
clatter of hoofs once again floundered; Compassionate housewives would bring 
hunks of bread. amd lumps of suger,in. ay effort to calm the wild eyed creature 
before the next attempt. began. Eventualy,the sweating horse would be raised, 


end the harrassed coalman cheered on his waye 


32. 


" Om the line the money's mine,— on the square we pay you fair;" was a popular 
game played in the street with the aid of chalk and broken crockery, and many 
a scuffle ensued as tonwhether a piece of old plate had landed on or off 
the line.. Old. china was scooped up and hoarded,jt being the perfect substitute 
for penniless kiddies; You, could buy simple things with it,such as a pile 
of comics or soiled packs of cigerette cards with which we played a game 
called — "Face or blank",cuppimg the cards in your hands while an opponent 


betted against you with an excited —"tenm o face,or five o blank"... 


While the fair was in towm we spent. most. of our money and nights on. the 
wasteland behind Shawfield stadium; The Shows,as we called it,was the most 
exciting at might —a world of whirling lights and exhilerating noise. 

The. rih tickler — and the shrieks from. the swishing steamboat and chair — 
o -planes,mingied. with the howls frog. the. ghost. traim and the deliberate 
bumping of dodgem cars; Megaphoned: loudspeakers contended against. amplified 
gramophones —"Have: you ever seem. a dream walking",, —"Roll. up — roll up,— - 
come and see the bear naked lady"; (the biggest sham in town), ALL this 

was mothing compared. with the hushed excitment as the high diver leapt 
from seventy odd feet into a small pool of blazing water around ten P.M, 
But the most we ever got out of the Shows was coconuts which we shied for, 
these were shared and took many hours to digest. It was a magic lenterned 
world,which I canmot see nowadays,being too. conSious of the wasteland behind 


the bright. facade. 


Kick door,run fast, was a favorite game indulged in by the gang during long 
winter nights.Emtering the ground floor closes of Kames Str with palpitation 
we tied opposite door knobs together with strong string,then. pulled the bell 
and kicked the pannels before fleeing to the safety of the. closemouth; 
Shrieking with hilarity as furious neighbours. a and cursed each. other, 
when the string snapped we were off like the winds of. hell were: after us; 
Amother simular prank was called clockwork,string and the suction of wet 


rubber beat. an anmoying tatoo on back court windows.. 


ay 3, 


bore 
During the municiple elections our gang distributed the leaflets of the 
Labour = Conservitive - and Communist party's; Marching through the streets 
of the Gorbals with bundles of propaganda for which we did'nt give a damm, 
Singing -— "Vate,vote,votel 
For George Buchanon, 

Whose that. knockin at the door? 

Aw we'll buy a penny gun 

Am make the Gerries run, 

Am mever see the Gerries anymore", 
But. the beat. times were spent away from the streets,at such faraway places 
as Milmgavie (pronounced Mulleuy) or at. Renfrew ferry ;Armed with sandwichee 
of corned beef and tomatoes which went well. with flagons of lemonade we set 
off each summer om twenty mile tram journeys for the price of a mere penny; 
Other jaunts took us to Busby glen with its high railway viaduct and roaring 
waterfall,but our best hike was to the Cathkim braes which was reached via 
Rutherglem,or the charming village of Carmunock (now acini surroundedc 
by Castlemilk housing scheme).. Glasgow is am ugly industrial city,but.it 
has many beautiful. parks,#@inburgh has nothing to compare with "the Queens” 
park"on which the battle of Langside was fought, Nor the once private estates 
of the Linm with its ruined castle of Cathcart from which Mary Queen of Scots 
saw her last. hope evaporate within an hour as Hamiltons and Highlanders fled 
from: langside.. Every Easter was spemt at Roukenglen,and probably Glasgows 
most perfectrpark with its chasmed glades,waterfall and islanded boating 
pomd in which IT almost drowned once,being pulled out with a boat hook amd 
allowed to dry off emmeee in a friendly bofler house ; But. I mever cared 
much for Glasgows other parks ~Mixwell: park — Springburm — Bellahouston — 
and a good many more, Indeed,I"m mot. sure whether I've beem in and out of 


them all. 


Oftem I sat on the pavement and wondered what it felt like to de old; On: 
those solitery occasions I imagined myself as am old bent fellow of about. 
mimety,such a picture filled me with the sadness of self — pity and usually 
left.me consoling myself thus —‘Ach ah'll mewer be old,— anyway, its a 


long. way off ,— ach ah'll never be old". 


The 
CHAPTER EIGHT. 
"Confidence is,in all things,the supreme capital 
Without which nothing of real value can be done." 


Albert. Schweitzer. 


The Gorbals with its durable tenements,had at least ome modern building 
spacious and bright,and that was the public library in Norfolk Str. Tt. 
catered for Jews ~ Italians — Poles — Germans - french — Scots and Irish » 
Tore im the Gaelic if needed; (Few Irish — Scots have the Gaelic) But 
these undecipherable tomes facinated me as a boy. The first book I took 
out was a science fiction yarm called "Adrift in the stratosphere." [ 
cannot recall the authors name,but I certainly enjoyed his fantastic tale 
of three schoolboys who stumble into a barn to find a spaceship on which 
they set. out for the planet Mars. Next came R.L.Stevensons "Treasure island " 
Because I had seem the film version with Wallace Beary as Long John Silver,. 
Oliver Twist and Scrooge. by Dickens were as far as my reading took me,but. 
many a wintry night I amused Bill Mullen and his brother Jack by pointing 


dramaticly up dark stairs shouting,."Marly — Marlyt: 


IT had a flair for acting,amd often strove to entertain my mother and brothers: 


im our gaslit. room at. might; Placing my hands over my eyes I explained that. 
this was the curtaim,when I. dropped my hands the show was om.. Usually I did 
a song and dance act. singing,— 

"Whem I was young,I had no sense 
* and ran away to sea, 

I jumped aboard a Chinese ship 

Am a Cinese says to me, 

EESKER A BUNGER EE. AYE UNGER 

What would you like for dinmer,supper or teaZ 

Them he tumbled me right over 

Am put me on to boil, 

Aw while the pot was boiling 

He sang this Chinese song, 

EESKER A BUNGER EE AYE. UNGER 


What would you like for dinner,supper or tea?" 


- 


keen 
Doubtless I overdid the playacting,and perhaps I was tryimg to outdo or 
outshine my brother Gordon; Anyway,my mother always brought the show to 
a quick end by saying,-"Harry,only fools laugh at their own jokes." 
On other occasioms my mother hurt me terribly by saying disdainfully, 
"Harry,heaven knows where you came from,— they must have changed babies. 
at the maternity,and gave me you by mistake.- No your not my boy,- not 
mine at all.” 


ENN seen nn ncmmneseensmtemmemes “Being her second 


child,[ let her down by being just another boy; That: would have been over~ 
-looked had I been as bright as Gordom,but I was'nt bright,and caused her 
great amxiety with my failure at.school,and for mamy years was quite unable 
Sa. tellame the time,or tié-semy shoes. [ sat my qualifying examination 

at the age of ten,and. passed by the skin of ny teeth; I remember the 
feelimg of dread as the teacher called owt the passmarks. Some of ny 
classmates were simple and unteachable,and were looked down. upom; Until 

I knew that: I was mot ome of them,did I breathe with relief, as the stigma 
of being classed as daft was frightening. I raced home to my mother ta 


boast, "I've passed,— ["ve passed." 


Although my mother had a very gentle and loving mature,she was nometheless 
a smob. She comsidered that she had married beneath herself (yet was only — 
-a waitress as a girl ) and staring imto the embers sighed,"0h,I could heve 
married a gemtleman".. The gentleman in question being an engineer; Whenever 
she sent me to the pawn,she made me promise not ta tell anyone I might 
meet. where I was going. When hard up,she sent me to the butchers for a 
pemmyworth of mince: for the cat; But the butcher always smiled pleasantly, 
"A pennyworbh. of mince comin right up som". Many a hungry tramp or workless 
man knacked on our door asking for bread, but the door was always slammed in 
their despairing faces. We are commanded to homour our paremts,but it is 


not. always possible. 


366 
I had not. been happy at Camden Str.school,mainly because of my failure to 
shine in the dingy overcrowded classrooms; But I would do better at my new 
school in Calder Str. ,at least that was my intention. I set out for the 
district of Gowamhill a mile away with a joyous heart; And dreamed of 
winming praise and school. prizes. It was lomely and strange at first, but. 
the morning passed quite well as I listened to a new and terrible mathamatics.. 
I was not dishearted,~"I"ll pick it up",I thought,as I. moved from class to 
class learning different subjects. Nometheless,I was rather umeasy as L 
tackled my lunch in the dinmer school,situated in Batson Stry Im those days; 
the dinner school was'mt what it is today.. It was charity,and we knew we 
were: giwen the dinners because we were fatherless; Everything about us: 
bore the Parish stamp,especially our clothes. I suppose that was why I 
lowed Dickens,identifying myself with Oliver Twist and other waifs.. The 
children of the dinmer school did not say,-"Please may I have some more." 


but,—"Claw in ther,claw in." 


Returning for afternoon lessons,I learned that for the first period we 
were to have gyms .. The gyms teacher was a yaung man of about twentyfive, * - 
and he informed us that his name was Gardiner ~ Mr Gardiner.. Instead of 
giving us gyms he delivered the most boring lecture on hygine,which as L 
was to learm ruefully wags his pet subject; When the lesson was over, he 
turned a cold severe eye on.me and said,-"You boy,did you wash your hands 
after dinmer?”. I stammered truthfully,—"No sire"; 

"Came here toy," he roared, 

IT moved owt ta the cemtre of the floor,where he examined my hands.(which — 
were: quite clean) Holding up my hands to the clasa,he said,—"This boy has 
filthy hands,does he not?" With a yell of fear the class roared in unison, 
"Yes Sir". Before I could explain that there was no washing facilities at 
the dinmer school,I was strapped severely six times; I was so shocked with 
the injustice and, pain, that. I wept pitiously,thus cutting a poor sight in 
fromt. of my new classmates.. When school. was over I stood at the school gate 
and muttered,—"Someday Gardiner,when I. am older,-—I"ll be back,— I'll be 
back", 


& 


aT a 
Sunday school was little better, though I payed more attention there tham 
im the stuffy church itself. I quite enjoyed the Bible stories,as when 
some pretty girl told me the story of Jesus; Some of the hymms captured 
ny imagination such as,"Who is he on yonder wall?" ~- "Onward, Christian 
soldiers." = "The 23'rd psalm." — "Lead kindly light." All people that 
om earth do dwell." and "Once im Davids royal city." ; Ome never forgets 


such things,it is useless: to try,at least for myself at any rate. 


But the church always seemed to be an unnatural place,where you could'nt. 
fidget nor relax because of your best clothes. It was a place where no 
ome dare laugh,and smiles forced. The only thing I liked was the growling 
organ,but hymm singing was a torture: of selfconsciousness. It was always 
a relief to: escape from the stuffiness of a long drawn out. sermon into 
the comparative fresh air of the Gorbals.. The Band of Hope (Bandy Hope) 
was a differemt matter,lantern slides were shown and as many Catholics 


turned up: as Prodies,making it as noisy as the Paragom's.. 


Omly ome thing broke the gloom of the Seottish. Sabbath,and that was the 
boisterous band of the Salwatiom army; Dowm the street. they came with a 
hugh flag fluttering defiantly,followed ty thousands of ragimuffians and 
nomentarily reformed drunkards. It. was mot unlike the pied. piper of Hamalin,. 


as the clariom call of the bugles remt the air with a -"Rumpa — tumpa — 


= ’ 


tumpa ~ tum,,~ Bah — rum — bah —rum — bar — umba —-sumpe=— reeh, - 

Tah —rah. —- tah —rah,- Tumpa teeh — tumpa -teeh," 

The few years [I spent. at Calder wasachodignetia sheer misery and I started. 
plunking school again. And went to such lengths. as cutting my knee with a 
penknife rather tham face Gardiner. Everything about my elementery education 
was painful; and lookimg back I find that I. remember none of ay many alledged 
teachers with affection. Who are the teachers anyway? — mere unsuccessful 
punters;,,that. settled for the job of watchdogs im a dishonest society. 

But. in 1938 I escaped from. them: yhen our family suddenly left Camden Str.. 


for the housing scheme of Carnwadric astride the city boundery. 


38. 
CHAPTER NINE.. 


"Im adolesence,one has either nothing,or too much to say." 


Our mew council house in Carmwadric seemed like a palace; It had a private 
stairway and a narrow hall,a real. bathroom and kitchenette,two bedrooms 

and a living room as large as the ome we had left behind in Camden Str... 
Only those brought. up under gaslight can appreciate the wonders of 
eleetricity,and I spent. much of the first week switching on and of the 
magic light. I have never been much good when it comes to practical work,. 
such as laying lincleum or papering walls; At best.I can sweep: a floor 
grudgingly,or take dowm rubbish to the bin.. So while my mother and brothers 


made our mew home shipshape,I simply amnsed myself in the back garden,. 


Not lomg after our arrival at. Carnwadric,I hecame friendly with two boys 
Matt. Amderson and Jimmy Walker,who lived closeby in the four im a block 

bouses of Carnwadric Rd.. Ome day they asked me where I'@ come from,and I 
rather snobbishly declaimed that Govanhill was my birthplace,rather than 


mentiom the Gorbals. 


Being im a new district,I found myself in a new school which turmed ont 
ta be my last... This was Sir John Maxwell's at. Pollockshaws,where I had a 
happy reumion with Davie J ahnstone.. I spemt about a year at Sir Johns, 
learning minabutte nothimg ag education by this time had wirtualy ceased. 
War was imminent,and childrem were being evacuated to various parts of - 
the country. I was supplied with a gasmask and told to report back after 
the summer vacation. I mever did,and no ome seemed to mind or bother; 


To this day I have no school leaving certificate. 


During the glorious summer of I939,while: the adults prepared for death 
and destruction,I. enjoyed myself on an old bike bought for ten. shillings;. 
reaching the ayrshire coast via the femmick moors and Kilmarnock. I oftem 
returned to Camden Str,as I. missed the cammeradie of the tenements. John 
Aiken and Romie Smart. wisitted Carnwadric,and we spent a day in a tent 
at. Renfrew;: When the time came yo part we agreed. to meet again soom, but 


we never did,and I have mot been in their company since. 


a) 
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Fe 
Not long after my fourteenth birthday,I got a job as a message boy in 
Cochrane's the grocers at Thornliebank; and was sacked within a fortnight. 
Twas a clumsy boy and very slow at picking up various duties. Al though 
T could handle my own bike at home,I found my work bike heavy and almost 
unmanouverable whem packed with groceries.'The tram lines were a terror, 
the wheels jammed im them and I was constantly being thrown to the ground, 
and goods scattered on the wet roadway. Bottles of bleach were smashed, 
and bags of suger saturated. After I had. made ny deliveries,it would be 
brought to my notice that I had delivered the various goods to. the wrong 
customers. In the fortnight that I worked as a message boy,so many irate 
customers complained that the chargehand had no option but ta discharge 
me. I was told to ga.om a Saturday evening after receiving my wage of 
ten shillings; As I left the shop,one of the coumterhands: said,— 
"Good luck,. cheery 0 © Harry." 


I burst. into tears,and fled from. the store. 


I soom found other employment.. This time. as. a delivery boy for Henderson's 
the jewellers dn Argyle Str. I travelled to and from my work by train, 
feeling like. a buisness man. im my long trousers; I enjoyed the train 
journeys immensely,and evem liked my work which was really very simple. 
Ewery morning at eight,A.M.. I washed down the shop windows with a long 
brush; before sweepimg up the basement... Later a bell summoned ne upstairs 
where small packages contaiming watches,and engagement rings awaited 
personal delivery..I was given tram fare,and travelled all over Glasgow 
making many a tip,which kept me well. supplied with cigarettes and sweets.. 
What I most remember of Henderson's,was the comparison between the sales 
floor,and the filthy basement where I spent much of my time throwing wood 
at the trucalent rats.. But upstairs,beneath amber light and sparkling 


diamonds,the sales staff smirked and bowed. 


My career seemed settled,and during the year I spent. im. Henderson's I was 
quite content.By mow,more and more uniforms could be seen in ‘the centre of 
the city,and chocolate became very scarce. Then the neon lights went out in 


Argyle Str,and the reign of the blackout begat. 


40.. 

4s the momths of I940 slid away,a strange tense atmosphere hovered over 

my train journeys.At night the railway terminus of St.Hnochs. was only 
dimly lit,and as my homeward crawling train halted at the darkened stations 
I felt as if an alian and silent world had taken the place of the old 
familier Glasgow I had known. During the day,everything seemed as it had 
always been.But at night,the blackout gave one the impression of living 

in a land of fog. Voices shouted out of the dark,—"Put that light out." 


and in the darkened streets,people comtinualy blundered imto ome another. 


I did not fimish work umtil well after seven P.M. and caught the seven 
thirty for Kenmishead mightly at St.fimochs. To pass the time,I used to 
watch the engime being cuppled to the traim,and as I did this for months 
I struck up a friendshipiwithvihe fireman and driver. A friendship I have 


never had any cause to regret. 


IT envied the engine driver and his mate,and told them so. But. they leaned 
out of the: cabin and told me I was a fool. I can still. see the consternation 
on their grimy faces,when I told them that one day I was going to be just 
like them;and when I was sixteen I would join the railway. For months 

these good men remonstrated with me,but I was determined. Being engine 

daft at the time,whenever the train started I would make sure of am empty 
oe Leamimg out of the window as the train thundered through the 
night,I imagined myself as the driver. I was exhilerated at the thought, 


and looked forward each night. to my talks with my elderly friends. 


The: engine driver and his mate must have taken me seriously,for they took 
the trouble of curing me at the risk of losing their jobs. One might, just 
as the green light. went on at the end of the platform;They asked me if I'd 
like to travel with them on the engine. I stammered my. thanks,and clambered 
excitedly aboard. I was placed on a seat and told not to move,then the 
driver pulled a large lever and a terrible growl. and roar buffeted my ears. 
4s the engine roared through the night,I sat silent. with terror; Expecting 
at: any moment. to see. the chansons space widen between tender and engine. 


aii was’ relieved--to- get, of f,a0;uméh,.s0,that-I quite forgot. to-wave cheerian _ 


4I.. 

: 8 
Many strange incidents happen in railway compartment.. My strangest experience 
occured as the train was about to leave the platform one night during the 
blackout; A wild. but well dressed character of about thirtyfive invaded 
ny privacy,slamming the carriage door behiind him.. Flinging himself heavily 
onto the seat opposite me,he spread his legs wide apart. and. surveyed me with 
a lomg look of lust. As the train gathered momentum,he unbuttoned his pants 
and took out his hugh. penis which was steaming with heat and passion,.. 
The stranger apologised; 
"Hope you dont mind this son,but I’ve just been with a woman and the bitch 
would'mt let.me bottle her."—" But dont worry, I'll get her tomorrow,— 
Just wait, just wait,- and I"ll give her this vomiting snake.." 
As he spoke he began to stroke furiously at his penis, exclaiming excitedly; 
"OH—) 4H > OH - AR OH.~ I"ve got you now ya beauty — OH — AH — OB = 4h - OH,” 
With each gasp of pleasure,he ejaculated onto the carriage floor; When my 
travelling canpeie had calmed down he buttoned up,and erased the spunk 
from the floor with a hamkerchief which was thrown out of the window.. The 
traim began. to slow down,and at the first station,the wild stranger bid me 


a quist. goodmight and left the train. 


T was not..greatly shocked by the strangers behavior,for at that age I was 
nyself much addicted to masturbation. Im my private. bedroom. at home I gave 
nyself up: to nightly orgies,inventing ways and means of adding to. ny pleasure 
such as lubricating my penis with margerine or olive oil. I also used jam jars 
and various,shaped bottles,but I never did find the ideal means of sexual. 


satisfaction. 


A new boy started work in Henderson's,and made life unbearable by bullying me.. 
So. I packed up and became a vwanboy with the Queens Park laundery at Shawlands; 

Once again I travelled all over Glasgow,but my van driver Bill Dewer was a 

bit. of a tyrant. Bill,aged about thirty then, was well known in dancing circles 
and taught dancing to youngsters at night; He was very snlentous pana his 

great dream was to own his own dancehall. Whenever I was slow,or made a 


mistake in the change,Bill cursed and roared until I was on the verge of tears; 


Its surprising just how. often I wept as a boy. 


42. 
I worked under Bill Dewer for just over a year,during which time I both 
liked and feared him; He was always giving me fatherly advice on how to 
get on in the world. — "Polish your shoes Harry,and never say anything 
but,yes sir,to managers; Always be tidy,- wear a clean collar and tie,. 
- when your down om your luck, wear your best suit,dont let the bastards 
grind you down; Mind what I'm telling you,an stop snivilin baw heid, 


wear a good suit." 


I struck up a friendship with another vanboy named Jim Fraser,a friendship 
which has lasted to the present day.. Jim and I spent our Saturday halfday 
either at. Cathkin,or in listening to the latest records in the big stores 
in tom. Every pay might saw us in the Cimerama at Hglinton tall,and on 
the way home we talked of fame im the future; Jim Fraser as a boy,was going 
to be kmown to posterity as. General Fraser. While I was going. ta be. an even 


greater croomer than Bing Crosby. 


I went. to: see ewery Crosby film,and practiced all his songs; My favorite 
being,—"I haw'ent time to. be a milliomare.' I became stage struck, and 
dreamed of fame im London.. One Sunday I packed. a few sandwiches in my 
saddlebag and set off; I got as far as Hamilton,where I stopped to eat,, 
then it started to raim and I turned’ back defeated. But I took a vow that 
day,-"If ['m.not famous by the time I'm twentyone,them I°11 just not bother 


to be famous: at all.” 


By the time I — sixteen,I had taken a strong dislike for work. The only 
thing which got me out of bed in the mornings was the record programs 
featuring all my favorite vocalists.-"Bing Crosby — Judy Garland — Deanma 
Durbin — Vera Lymn — The Mills Bros.— The Ink Spots,and occasiomaly — 

Paul Robson - Peter Dawson." But after: the fall. of’ France,my mother decided 
it was time I started some real work in a trade.. She spoke to one of my 
uncles who was a gaffer in asbestos engineering. Bill. Dewer,who had become 
the manager of the laundery,gave me a referance (which I still have ) it 


turned omt to be the omly one I. was ever to recieve. 


43 aoe 


I was apprenticed out to be an asbestos engineer in [94I.and started work 
om a drab Momiay,wearing brand new dumgarees. I spent my first week at a 
noisy shipyard at Govan,where they were welding half of a torpedoed ship 
onto another. My job was to mix up the asbestos into a paste,and deliver 
the sticky stuff (Monkeys dung.) to the time served men by the bucketful. 
I had to clamber up and dowm,back and forward,through a complicated system 


of steel vassages in. the belly of the ship.. 


The men sat om planks underneath,or above the hugh. boilers and plastered 
away industriously,with an occasiomal quip about the monkeys dung; After 
the first week I was very unhappy and fatigued,and my new dungarees were 
splattered and caked with the white stains of the monkeys dung,and I began 
to smell, Because of the war we were kept very busy,and moved from shipyard 
ta shipyard; I. had to rise before six A.M. each mornimg,and during the 
third week found myself working om a naval corvet. at Greenock. This meant 
an extra hour’ or two: added ta an already long working day. Often I arrived 
home well after nine P.M.. too wearied for anything except food and bed. 

I had no life of my own,— work and sleep — work and sleep.. Thats what 


learning a trade meant to mew ~S 


The last. straw came when in. my fourth week I. faund myself working in the. 
hellish din of a factory,close to the Finnistom ferry just at. the edge of 
the Clyde. The din from the dark factory was unbearable; Rivitors rattled 
away like angry rats,and sparks. flew from the iron. haoded welders. Stean 
hissed comtinuously,and blue fumes filled my lungs as I mixed the monkeys 
dung for the men.. During the lunch break of’ halfanhour,I munched. cheese 


and bread with soiled hands,and' drank from sooty tea cans.. 


For fifteem minetes during lunch. break,I stole across the Finiston ferry 
to the opposite bank off the Clyde. There I sat. looking forlornly down. the 
ship filled river,umtil the factory hooter recalled me from my daydreams 


of fame in Londom,at heaven knows what. 


44.. 
Had I known anything of poetry at that time,I would have recognized the 
dark satanic mills of Blake; I did'nt,but I kmew instinctively that. this 
was not the way to live.,and as the first month of my apprenticeship drew 


to a close my mind became obsessed with freedom and escape. 


At the beginning of the fifth week,I crossed the ferry as was my custom 
during the lunch break,and sat on my seat of contemplation which was a 
capstan; The hooter sounded,but instead of returning to work I slipped 

off my filthy dungarees and flung them into the Clyde. They sank immediately, 
and with a sense of freedom I headed for the main office im towm and 

quietly demanded my weeks lying time. I probably saved them the trouble 


of sacking me,since I was a bad timekeeper anyway. 


Much. to my mothers constermatiom,I was idle for at least six months after 
leaving my trade; Gordom was in. the mavy,so he was not around to pester me 
imta another job. Whenewer various relatives called,I hid im the pantry 
listemming to: the women. blethering over the tea cups. "When is Harry going 
to get another job?’ — What is he going to do?" I did mot have the e6iatiaieas . 
to showt,."I'm never going to work again,evert " 

bicycle — 
I spent. most: of my time at Roukenglem park,or on ##=+e rums to the Fereneze. 
braes. My younger brother Jim was still at school,but. when he came home I 
played at cowboys and Indians with him. At night I haunted the blacked out 
town,and even managed to earn an odd penmy by carrying suitcases for the 
passengers alightimg at the central station; Until a railway policeman kicked 


me on the arse,as a warning not to ammoy the passengers. 


T had a real. stroke of luck one dark nighty§uses=eudpidenbhencoménab-esnte emg —— 
whem a passenger in a hurry bowled over the almost invisible paperman. The poor 
fellow dropped all bis money in the dark,and could not find ity; People gatherd 
up the scattered coins sympatheticly,I. simply helped myself and withdrew into 
the covering darkness to count the loot;, I totaled up 12/4. and spent the lot 


om movies,cigs.and. sweets during the next fortnight. 


4 


45. 
Iwas always stuck for money,and during this idle period I pawmed many of 
my mothers things; I even tried flogging the iron bootlast,but no ome 
would have it,rather than take it back it #ee went into the Clyde. This 
state of affairs could not comtinue indefimitely,and ome day as I was 
slouching gloomily dowm Pollockshaws Rd.. I met my old friend Jim Fraser; 


With the result that I wemt back to work im. the Laundry. 


The idea was that. I would evemtualy become a driver;Although I knew the 
rudiments of driving I was secretly afraid of the responsibility involved 

in taking a steering wheel in.my hands. And so I played for time,hoping 
something congemial would turm up. Ome incident stands out during this 
period, though. trivial in itself it makes me blush for very shame; I was 

in the habit of buying pies during the lunch. hour;and ome day as I entered 

a bakers in Shawlands,a small shopgirl who was pectbine the floor looked 

up at me with unfiegned delight; "Hullo Harry," IE recognised her immediately 
as Agnes -—-? an old classmate of Camden Str.schooldays; But. ignoring her 
completely I turned om my heel and left the shop. Nonetheless,out of the 
corner of my eye I. saw the hurt droop of her ,as she knelt there surrounded 
by workaday mops and pails. Why did I treat. her so. ? smobbishness of course, 
but there was a deeper reason; Ewen at school,Agmes reminded me of my mother, 
the same straight. hairstyle,poaor clathes and spectacles; Sa I. fled. from. 
that. image. The last. persom I. would marry,would be anyome who reminded me 

of my mother. Yet at odd times the image of the slighted. Agnes comes back 


to me; Itis toa late to apologise, i cs-msn—p-eTS EET, 


By ome of those strange quirks of fate,the boy who had bullied me in 
Henderson's the. jewellers came to work im the laundry. Im no time at all 
he started om me again with clips on the chin ; Until Jim. Fraser caught: 
him: tormenting me,Jimmy hit my tormentor half a dozen blows om the face, 
wheron the bully burst into tears and cringed patheticly; Jim. Fraser 

was not a lover of violence,but unlike myself,he could spot chantyrastlers 


at a glance. 


46. 

Close on my seventeenth birthday,I left the laundry and took up new 
employment as-a store boy in the Argus foundry at Thornliebank. The 
storeman was an Irishman who had lost five fingers in an industrial 
accident; I used to watch him cutting his pipe tobacco with his one 
goad. hand,which I thought rather clever. One day the Irishman sent 
me for a tim of elbowgrease,and I went round all the departments 

asking for it. Each workman I. asked,looked preoccuppied and said — 


"Try John over there, he had it last." 


Every morning around seveathirty,1 left for work in the company of 

a boy called George Baxter. We. bath hated going into the dark foundry, 
and socom we were such firm friends that we often took a day off and 
went. to the Argyle. cinema im town which opened at. eleven A.M. To pass 
the time we walked the streets,and when tired we. ate our dinner pieces. 
im the snack. bar at the Central statiom.. During cold weather,the Argyle 
was a lavem not. omly for us,but for the City pimps and prostitutes; 

IT was: more: imterested im the film,but it was annoying when some shady 
character felt. for your leg.. As soom as they kmew nothing was doing, 
the pimps: skipped and hopped like lusty grasshoppers from.seat to seat. 


mtil satisfied. 


Jim. Fraser and Davie Johnstone,whom I still saw regularly,introduced me 
to. the pleasures of dancimg; They were poth good dancers and quite 
confident with the: girls.. I) was very shy and seldom. ventured onta the 
dancefloor,and sat out most of the time listenning to the band; imagining 


myself up on the platform as a swoom crooner. 


At home I used to dress up in my mothers clothes,and act out love scenes 
in front of a mirror. That was my preperation for the screen tests,which 


I felt would some day be the prelude to a great cameer 


Another gimmick was to place a tin mug by the handle onto a sweeping brush, 


and croom into it; The bathroom made an ideal studio,and I sang as Loud 


as Caruso ever did. 


a 


47. 
The Tophat. ballroom. at Shawlands held amateur nights on Sunday evenings; 
And ome terrible night,Jim Fraser put my name dow along with Davie 
Johnstone's. I braced myself,and prepared for my debut... A couple of hours 
dragged by,as singer after singer did his turn and got the bird. I decided 
to bring the house down with,—"Omly forever" but as the evening wore on I 
began to lose my confidence. My throat felt parched,and much to my friends 
anusement,my palor was ghastly. Sweat poured out of my forehead,and my 
body began to tremble visibly. I looked anxiously at the clock — almost. 
time up,- and I looked towards the exit;.-— If my name was called,I would 
leave the table and flee out of the door. I knew it then — for I was sore 


afraid that evening. 


Closing time approached,and still my name had not been called over the 
loudspeaker. The: heat was tremendous,and the noise from my contemporaries 
sheer bedlam; I began to relax,and even managed a sickly smile at Jim Fraser 
who had. been enjoying my predicament thraughout.. Suddenly, the announced 
called out,-"Davie Johnston for a song." Davie bravely left the table, 

and mounting the platform sang a squeeky —"Polly wolly doodle all the day.” 


Everyone booed and whistled except me,for I was next. 


When Davie came back to our table,he grinned and said — "Its dead easy." 
I did mot know where to look,for I. was almost sick with panic. As the 
annoumcer approached. the: micraphome,I prayed that the air raid sirens 
would start,and bombs fall. on the lot of us. But the announcer never 
called. ny name, instead he thanked us all for our attention and closed 
the show,to my umbounded relief. On the way home: I told Jim. Fraser, that. 
if omly I had been allowed to sing instead of Davie; They would have 


heard a real singer,even better than Crosby. 


The only reading matter I put in at that time,was the boys magazines ~ 
"The Wizard ~ The Hotspur |— The Adventure,, — Sextom Blake,and a little 
higher up the ladder - Coman Doyle." I also read the Bible,my intention 
being to read it cover to cover; Such a task was beyond me,and still is 


to this day. 


48... 
IT used to haunt the streets of Carnwadric at night; hoping some young girl 
would let me seduce her. I followed many,but was far too scared to. speak 
to any of them. One night when I was on the prowl,I met a boy of my own 
age in the village of Thornliebank... He was after a girl also,and we fell. 
to talking about girls and sex.. We talked till. well past midnight,umtil 
we found ourselves behind some old buildings;where we touched and helped. 
to masturbate one another, After much fumbling we gave this practice up, 
as niether of.us gained any satisfaction. My new friend suggested. that 
we mount each other; This seemed a good and new way of doing it,so T 
agreed to: try. We both took down our pants,and my young friend started 
to penetrate my bum;.I.did not enjoy it,but my friend encouraged me by 
saying -"Ye'll emjoy it when its your turn." I became suspicious,and 
thought he might not keep his end of the bargain; So.I pulled up my pants 


and went home sulking,or rather skulking.. 


IT lost my job at the foundry through bad timekeeping,and was idle for 
another six momths; During which time I haunted. the: record. departments 
in the big city stores. I admired the gramophones,and dreamed of owning 
one some day. I was also in love with Judy Garland,and even stole a song 
album from one of the stores because it had her photograph. on the cover. 


I just dreamed and dreamed. and dreamed... 


Early in 1945. I got a job in a pub called Sammy Dows,situated next to 
Strathbungo statiom in Nithsdale Rd. I wore a bow tie,and served at the 
tables in the small rooms; On busy Saturday nights I helped out at the 
bar,and learned how to pull. pints and measure out whiskey. I did not 
touch the stuff myself,though I tried,but beer tasted like poison to me 
in those days. Because of the var whiskey was very scarce,and whenever 
I put up the sign - "Whiskey ON" a motley mob of desperate Seots rushed 
and clawéd at. the bar shouting, —"C'mon. ther,gie us the cough mixture,. 
- Christ its made in the bloody country, — That. auld bastard Churchill' 
_ gets a boattle a day, - C'mon,dish it oot therw” I omly stayed in the 
pub about eight. weeks,and left when I heard that bhere was real money 


to. be earned in the brick fields at Nitshill. 


49. 

Someone had told me that I could earn £20 a week in the brick fields,and 
like the fool I was at seventeen I believed my informant. I did'nt even 
ask the foreman -who hired me,I just took it for granted that I was now 
in the big money. I soon found myself in a sort of slave labour camp,— 
wage nineteen shillings per week; I waa placed at a machine which made 
bricks at an alarming rate. Two bogies were placed on either side of ne, 
and I stood at. the shoot where new made hot black bricks tumbled out at 
a rate of about one a second. I bent and arched my back,and caught the 
bricks as they came sliding out of the machine,which kept. up a language 
of toil; -"CLINK CLONK — CLONK CLINK.." With. every, CLINK CLONK. a brick 
appeared which was picked up and thrown onto a bogie. As I straightened 
my back another brick. leapt out with a CLINK CLANK. — cLONK CLINK. and I 
had to: grab the next ome;, A hot brick om the toe is not funny,and many 
landed. om mine.. All. day long I bobbed up. and down,keeping time to the 
machine; My bady moved ta the rythme. of - CLINK CLONK — CLANK CLINK,, 


umtil I was part.of the machinery itself. 


When I arrived home at might. I was too. exhausted to go anywhere but bed. 
Ome might Jimmy Fraser called ta see if I could do a movie with him; My 
mother showed him into ny bedroom,where I lay in a state of collapse. 
Jim asked me: how I felt,but I could'nt answer from sheer wearyness; I 
just menaged to mumble "Uh — uh = uh. Years later,Jim told me that he 
had never seem such a pathetic sight; A broken bundle of bones, enshrouded 


with evil smelling rags,was how he descibed my appearance that night. 


I omly worked im the brick fields for a month,during which time I took 

So many days off that I mever collected a full weeks pay. when I. applied 

for my books the foreman refused to hand them over,informing me kee Lt 

was engaged in essential war work;and came under the essential works act, 
which meant I could not leave.. I. refused to go back,and soon found myself 

in trouble with the authority's; I recieved no unemployment benefit, and 

began to recieve threatenning letters. 

"Dear Mr.Bryce, failure to return to. Smiths brickfield,may end in. imprisonment 
and we. beg to remind you that you. are liable for prison under the essential 


works order and act of I940. to a period: of detention of not less than a 
Year." 


so. & 
I tore up such letters,but my mother was alarmed when ordered ,t0 bring me 
before a tribunual at Barrhead. I sat. at a long table surrounded by old 
respectably dressed men and women; I remember thinking, "Bet. they've: never * 
worked in their lives,~ A day im the brickfields would kill the lot." 
The chairman took off his spectacles,and with stern displeasure said; 
"Young man,l see that you havent worked for the past three. months,how do 
you live?." I hung my head and answered not a word. My mother spoke up for 
me and explained tearfully that I was too frail to work in the brick fields; 
"Poo frail ytut, tut, when I was his age I worked from. dawn till dusk". 
interposed an elderly member of the baard.. Next an aged woman spoke up 
and said,"I think the boy in meed of sterner discipline than he gets at 
home." "Hear,hear,chorused the others. The: chairman massaged his bald head 
and said, "Young man,you will report back to work tomorrow at the latest, 4 
failure to do so will. mean jail; Have you anything to say before the board 
retires?.. All eyes turned on me as-I sat there hunched and sullen. Waves 
of fear and anger swept over me; And I blustered. out,rather than. shouted, 
"I thought this war was being fought. for freedom,—I dont like the brick~ 
fields,— and I"m not going back ever,— you can put me in jail,— but I'm 
not. going back." "Now,now,none of your imsolence boy, thundered the old 
chairman; Take him home Mrs Bryce, and we'll. notify you. of the boards decigsion 
in e few days. time." A letter duly arrived; 
"You will present yourself for medical examinatiom for H.M.FORCES.." 
Iwas given a very brief examination,and passed A.ONE.. at seventeen end a 
half,my weight was sever and a half stone,height. five feet ten inches, 


eyes brown. 


The latter half of I1943.was rota happy period for me.. In September I 
reached ny eighteenth birthday,and though. I was"nt working I did mot 
enjoy myself; Because I was racked with gloomy indecision,and did not 
know what to do concerning the future., While I was waiting to be called 
up,l decided to run away from home. I left one: night without a penny in 
ay pockets,but did'nt get very far.. Around two o'clock in the morning,, 
I found myself at Shawlands.. Zveryone was asleep,and I felt lonely and 
lost; If only someone would notice and invite me in,but as I sevad nat the 


streets the world seemed hostile, 


(ee 
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Sle. 

I tried sleeping in a close in Minard Rd. but I could'nt get to sleep 
because of the thought that someone might enter and stumble over me as I 
lay there;And I would have to explain what I was doing there at that time 
in the morning.. I got up and tried other closes,but it was no good,I just 
could not sleep.. At about four A.M. I found a place near the Battlefield 
monument at Langside; In a shelter for the tram passengers I snuggled dow 
as best I could,only to be roused by a policeman who eventualy let me go 
when I gave him my address,and a tale, missing the last tram. Humger drove 
me home,and I told my worried mother the same tale I spun to the police: 


but I never ran away again. 


In. October ET wollamteered for the R.A.F. as & rear gunmer in a bomber; and 
was given. a travel voucher and some momey to keep me during the three days 
it took to interview me at Edinburgh. I quietly enjoyed my stay in the 
capital,and slept soundly in the central halls at tollcross.. When I was 
mot being interviewed,I went. sightseeing to the castle,and gaped at John 
Knox's house in the: royal mile. I did not stray far from. Princes Str.but 
felt lost when I ventured too far down en Walk.. The interviews took 
place in George Str.where I sat a lot of tests and failed the lot.The only 
one that. IT reGall was the: morse code test,I sat with earphones over my lugs 
and tapped away in imitatiom of the sounds coming over .="Dash di dit dot. 
dash —di dit dat dash ~. di dit dot.."I did 'nt fool anyone,and was turned 


dowm for the temporary position of a rear gunmer. 


Om return to Glasgow,I next. applied for the Royal mavy,but my educational 
stadard was considered very poor; So it was no surprise to find that the 
authority's had decided thus; 

"You will. report for training in H.M. FORCES.on —& ~I -— 44. at the Brig - 


O — Don barracks — Aberdeen." 


526: 
CHAPTER TEN. 
"Only the defeated,go off to the wars.” 


Thoreau. 


I took a rather embarrassing farewell. of my mother in the overcrowded 
railway ststion at Buchanan Sir, The Aberdeen train was jam packed with 
youngsters like myself enroute to the army depots of Perth and Aberdeen}. 
and most of them. kissed and embraced their mothers. I had never kissed my 
mother in public or in private,so I smiled sheepishly at her and gave her 
my hand which she clung to as the train pulled slowly away from the platform. 
I could see that my mother wanted to be kissed like the other mothers; 

but I could not bring myself to do it. We judge people by appearences, 

and because my mother was poor and shabbily dressed,I despised her for it. 
I did not hate my mother,but miether did I love her profoundly; I can only 
justify my feelings in this matter,by Saying that. a mans worst enemy,is 


always his mother... 


r arrived at Brig 0 "Don barracks in Aberdeem at about seven P.M. along 
with hundreds of others. There was a cold wind sweeping in from the north 
sea,which crashed resoundingly within earshot of the gray granite buildings 
of the barracks. I was directed to the guardroom,where a trucalent Irish 


corporal informed me that from now on I was to be known only as number — 


14698926... 


a 


ee tne ———.... 


After hot cocoa and sardine sandwiches in the overcrowded cookhouse,I found 


myself in a wooden billet with some fifty other rookies. 


Most. of us had. never beer so far from: home before,and im the inky darkness: 
of the barrack room there was stifled sighs and tears..The beds were double 
hunkers:, with hard mabentontahie paliases and pillows; there was no sheets, 
but we had four course blankets for cover. The light from the crude iron 
stove flickered ominously om the walls,and I lay awake wondering what. was 
im store for me in the cold January dam. Drowsyness: overcame me,and as I 


clased my eyes the door crashed inwards,and I awoke with a start, My blankets 


were flung umcermoniously aside,and a loud Tasping voice filled the room. 
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"Rise and shine - the mornings fine - wakey,wakey,~ show a leg ther - 
C'mom,oot o'yer wankin pits,- yah durty shower o' bastards,- last mah 
oot cleans the shit hoose.” The first full day in the army comsisted of 
herd like tours of the barracks; and being fitted out with uniforms, boots 
and equipment. When I complained that my uniform did not fit properly, 
the sargeant smirked,~ "Ach ye'll soon fit intae them wi aw the lovely 
grub ye'll be gettin." Next came compusery haircuts and inoculations, 
and the day ended with an address of welcome by the colomel,who read out 
to ower a thousand unsmiling faces "Kimgs rules and regulations." The only 


part that I recall was that the penalty for mutiny was death. 


On arrival back at the billet,for another uncomfortable night,one of the 
new boys who had mot lost his sense of humour said;—"Whit wis that book 


the colonel wis readin frae,~ Kings,fools and revelations." * 


The first six weeks of a soldiers life is the worst. During prmery training 
he is pushed and pushed and pushed from revallie to lights out,umtil too 
tired to think ; But as he is constantly being told, —"gerano>peyéditaet iui, 
think.." Every morning at six A.M. an N.C.0. flumg open the door letting in 
a flurry of ice and snow;And striding noisily down the barrack room ya 
heavy studded boots,yanked us groaning out of bed. We had to wash and 

shave under a cold running watertap,completely exposed to the elements.. 
Before breakfast our little squad of shivering souls,had to run virtually 
naked through the camp to the unheated gyn;flimsily dressed in vests and 


pants. Then followed halfanhour of strenuous physical jerks,which brought 


back the horror of Gardiner and Calder Str.school to me. 


Breakfast was invariably the same,- porridge,sausage and beans, sometimes 
for a change we had fried bread and beans, but always beans. Only on a 
Sunday did we get fried eggs and a scimp of bacon; I washed all. these 
vicuals down with hot tea which I gulped noisily from an enormous army 


mug; After breakfast we had to tidy up and stand by our beds. 
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The groundsheet had to be squared exactly over the tench and width of 
the bed;and the blankets folded tediously,and then placed neatly at the 
top. On the groundsheet went all our army kit,- knife,fork and spoon,- 
tinplates and mug,- holdall,- jackknife,- mess tins and field dressing; 
When these articles had been placed at various points of the groundsheet, 
there followed the laying out of F.S.M.0.(Field service marching order..) 
7 Steel helmet,- rifle and. bayonet,-gas cape,-greatcoat,-denims,—haversack, 
~small pack,-ammunition pouches,-countless buckles and straps,all of which 


had to be blancoed and polished. 


The sargeant would appear with the company officer and shout,"Stand by 
yer beds,A.Copany,shunt" Thirty pairs of clumsy army boots would crash 
together in unison,and the officer went from bed to bed scrutinizing 


everyone and everything;finding fault at even the most spotless layout.. 


I spent my off duty hours in the naafi canteen,where I sipped watery tea 
and ate rock buns.I did not smoke more than five cigarettes a day at this 
time,nor did I drink beer or spirits. The weather being icy cold,I spent 
my first week in the army skulking round the camp huddled in my greatcoat; 
which like my uniform was far too big. I mever summoned up the courage 


nessesary to show myself off to the civilian population of Aberdeen, 


I did venture out one evening,only to be turned back by the fierce Irish 
corporal in the guardroom; He pounced on me and said,"Yer buttons ur durty 
me bhoy,an oive niver seen sich a trollop as ye,look at yir boots,ther 
manky,git back an smartin yersel up,or oil throw ye in the clink,an git 
ye a personal interview wi the colonel." I avoided the guardroom as much 
as possible, just as I avoided the concrete parade grownd;To the officers 
and N.C.0."s the parade ground was sacred,any man who dared to walk across 


it was instantly siezed and placed under arrest. 


Each evening I retired gratefully to my hard bed,but dreading the dawn and 
a rude awakening.Every dey was spent in the same soul destroying manner,— 
gyms,- breakfast,~ inspections,endless hours of drill,-~dinner,- assault 


course,-more drill,-rifle practise and grenade throwing,etc.etc. 


ees * 
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The rifle range was only thirty yards long,and over it was a low cormugated 
roof which made the noise reverberate. A rifle when fired in the open does 
not make a great deal of noise, just a sharp crack;But in our miniture 
range, the explodeing rifles sounded like an artillary barrage. I could 
not close my left eye properly when aiming at the target; teking the first 
pressure as instructed,I blindly pressed the trigger hoping for the best. 
It was impossible to miss at such a range,but I soon learned that it did'nt 
pay to be a good marksman; The best shota,had the privilege of carrying 


the heavy bren guns during route marches. 


In grenade throwing,each recruit was taken personaly aside by an officer; 
When my own turn came I was trembling with fright. It had been easy enough 
throwing dud hand grenades in practise,but a live one could fall from 
trembling fingers, and blow one to bits. I found the officer standing 
nomcholantly behind a pile of sandbags,which overlooked a blighted slope; 
The officer looked bored,but he put on a smile and said.— 

"Nothing to worry about old chap," 

Picking up a grenade,he pushed it under my nose and pulled ont the pin. 
I jumped back,but the officer unmoved said, 

"I can stand here all day,and it wont go off." 

I walked closer,and saw that he had a firm grip of the release lever; 
When the officer saw that he had my confidence,he turned his back saying; 
"You throw it like this," : 

And hurled the grenade over the sendbags,making me watch its flight and 
counting,-I -2 ~3 -4.-Down! The grenade exploded with a loud bang which 
ekhoed. When I stood up and peered over the sandbags I expected to see a 
hugh gaping hole in the earth;There was only e bluish haze hovering over 
the blackened grass. It had not been what Itd expected,for years I had 
seen Hollywood war films where heroes pulled out grenade pins with their 
teeth; In all my army experience with grenades,I never once saw anyone 
pull out the pin with his teeth;for the simple reason thet it was easier 
and safer,with a pull, The officer passed a grenade over to me,making sure 
that I had a firm grip on the lever with my right hand;I looked down at 


the little grenade,and tugged out the pin with my left hand. I did not 


wait for the order to throw,I just tossed it over the sandbags and ducked, 
* 
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The officer watched its flight,and then dropped down beside me saying,- 


"Whats the hurry old chap,you had four seconds to spare you know." 


The bren gun was my favorite weapon,though to use it meant a route march 
of ten miles to the rifle and mortar ranges,Situated among the sand dunes 
of the north east coast. The bren weighed around ‘twelwe pounds,but it had 
bipods under the muzzle which took the weight. Although IJ was an indifferant 
shot with a rifle,over a hundred yards range; With a bren I could hit a 
bullseye over the same distance,due to the large backsight which made it. 
easy to place the foresight onto the target. The bren could fire some 
twentyeight rounds in a matter of seconds,but the best way was to fire in 
short accurate minete bursts. The brens greatest asset was that it made 
the most insignificant,feel powerful; It could be fired from the hip,and 
even at aircraft,providing they flew low. The only thing I disliked about 
the bren gun was the long arduous task of taking it to bits,and cleaning 
it after use. Nor did I care for the long lectures on the gun called ~ 
"Naming of parts." There is a wartime poem which was probably inspired 
by the bren gun,- "Today we have naming of parts."by Henry Reid; Whenever 
I read this poem,I remember the Gordon barracks,and the cold icy months 
of 1944, 


. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN. 


"The unexamined life,is not worth living." ~ 


Socrates. 


I made only the most desultory of friendships during primery training,and | 
being very timid and shy,undressed only after lights out. Even the luxury 
of a private bath was denied,and I had to strip naked im company on bath 

nights;exposed to the dis@ainful glances of my enalie can I shivered and 


cowered beneath the hot sprays.. Nor could I indulge in my well worn hebit 


toflets. s 2, 


I livedin a perpetual dresd of balna eet to the guardroom,and took care 

to salute any officer I encountered; So great was my anxiety,that whenever 
a smart. soldier approached,I saluted. Perhaps my eyesight was bad,but rather 
than risk a mistake I saluted sargeants,corporals,and even privates;much 


to their amusment,and my embarrassment. 


But even an arrant coward will show a flash of spirit,when touched on the 
raw nerve of religiom,. As a Protestant,I rebelled when I found that church 
parade was compulsory; I did not mutiny,but simply complained to the officer 
in charge of the platoon. This gentleman made it clear that if I did not 
attend church,I would have to stand at attention outside the church for a 
couple of hours;or I could peel potatoes in the cookhouse. I did not relish 
any of these alternatives,and deciding that expediency to be the better 


form of valour,attended church. 


_Fortunatly,I was unexpectedly posted to the P.D.C.(physical development 
centre)at Hereford,not far from Wales. My F.S.M.0. amd kitbag weighed almost 
as much as I did,but somehow I managed to reach my destination without 
mishap. Discipline was not severe at the P.D.C.,the nearest thing to drill 
being morning roll call. The food was good by army standards,and the short 


day spent mostly on gyms and sport. 
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At the P,D.C.there must have been close on a thousand of the thinnest men 
in the Brittish army,so for the first time in my army carreer I felt at 
ease. The officers were all medicine men,and the N.C.0.'s physical instructers, 
Gh the whole they werent a bad bunch,and they coaxed us to put on as much 
beef as possible. Each man was given special exercises,and most of us tried 
hard enough;Up and down on the wall bars,back and forwards on the cold gym 
floor wntil we ached in every limb. We also had invigorating foot baths, 
and vigorous massages under the comforting warmth of sun ray lamps. We also 
had route marching,and the milage increased with the weeks. 
Sports of all kind were encouraged,and I began to fancy myself as a record 
breaking miler;but no matter how hard I tried,I could not beat my best time 


of 4 minetes,thirtyfive seconds. 


I chummed up with a fellow Scot,who had a hump on his back which nothing 
short of surgery could have straightened. Day after day,I watched him at 
his special exercises,and encouraged him with many white lies; When I asked 
him if he had always been bent,he replied ruefully that carrying coal from 
the age of fourteen had been the cause; I recall him ‘sighing like a 
philosopher,— Ach,hard wurk never kilt oanibody." 

I did not reply,but thought then and still do,that — that statement must 


be one of the lousy lies spun to enslavec humanity. 


It was at Hereford that I lost much of my shyness,due largely to the 
exhilerating effects of the delicious cider sold in the homely inns; 

where the gaiety of thumping piannoes urged one to join the revelling 
night hawks. Scots tend to gather into cliqhes,and a dozen of us converged 
on Hereford most evenings;getting drunker than was nesseBary,Singing such 
bawdy songs as — "Ah belang tae Glesga,- Wee doch an doris,"etc. etc. 
Personaly,I preferred the Inglish soldiers chant,- 


"Star of the evening,shining on the shit house door." 


I became so patriotic,that one morning at breakfast I loudly advocated 
that porridge was the finest food in the world. A Yorkshireman sitting 


opposite smiled and said,-"Ee lad,it asent done much for ee,as it?” 
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The caeetteies which took place in the barrackrooms at night, centred 
round women;or as it is termed,subject normal, It seemed that everyone 
except me,had seduced girls galore; I kept my mouth shut during such 


bravado,and endeavored to appear as mister all worldly wise. 


Few of us had any illusions about the P.D.C. swe were being fattened for 
the kill.The overall result of my sojourn at Hereford,was a net gain in 
weight of two pounds;and in early April I returned to Aberdeen where I 


restarted primery training. 


I chummed up with a lad from 4yrshire,and this was to prove quite rewarding, 
Alex White was an outsider,because he had a polite way of speaking; and was: 
comsidered a cissy,because he played Chopin and Thaikovsky beautifully.:. 
theswestrosiees;Most of the boys liked swing bands and crooners,so did I, 
but Alex's fine musicianship drew me constantly to his side. I sat exakand 
for hours while Alex played,but I must have been a good listener;for when 
Alex was not playing,he talked music ~ music - music.He introduced me into 


the magic of opera,telling me some of the stories behind the music, 


The only other music was hymm singing,which I took up with gusto;Not that 
I had become in any sense religious,but because of the free pies served 
up in the Y.M.C.A. in Gated Str. Since there was no cinemas or pubs open 
on a Sunday,this was as good a way of spending the Scottish sabbath as 


any. 


For six weeks I Soldiered.hard,and at the end of May went on a route march 
of fifty odd niles;leaving the camp at dawn and returning past midnight,in 
a state of collapse. Next day there was a forced march of ten miles,and my 
feet were so mangled that I was excused boots and duty for a week by the 
M.O. Later I had a medical board,and was dow graded fron AI. to 4.2, 
This meant that I would not be posted to an infrantry regiment,and at the 
end of my primery training I was posted to the Royal artillery at 
Shewburyness in the south of England. Alex White was drafted into the 


R.A.M.C.and I never saw hin again. 
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For the next two months I trained with the leisurely pace of an artilleryman, 
at anti-tank warfare; To this day,I believe I could still do every station 
on the six pounder. It was as easy to fire as a rifle,only the moise took 
Some getting used too..I spent most of my off duty hours at Southend,a mere 
fiwe miles away; It was at Southend on @ glorious June day,that I heard the 
radio's blaring out the news of D.day.. I thanked my lucky stars that I was 
still in training,and had no official regiment as yet..I spent D.day ina 
cinema watching Errol Flynn charge to glory in,"The charge of the light 
brigade."; So while thousands of troops perished in Normandy,I sat snug 


and safe in the comfort of e darkened but enupty theatre,. 


I had a new mucker by this time,a married man called George. Hunter, and 
almost twice my age. George came from the Gorbals,and perhaps it was this Lame oy 
as much as hatred. for the army,which brought us together.. George was one 

of the best mates I ever had,we shared everything,and the six months I 


knew him there was never any question of a squabble over fags or beer money.. 


If I had it,he did,and if he had it,I did. 


Although the continent had been invaded, the air raid Sirens sounded the 
alarm day after day;as German buzz bombs puttered noiseily overhead on 
their way to London. It became a common sight seeing them being blow up 
by the R,A.F. over the Thames esturary,but many of those robot bombs 
reached their destination. We kept a wary eye on those missiles, which 
were liable to stop anytime and drop anywhere. One Sunday morning during 
parade,a buzz bomb came thundering over;and the eyes of e thousand Squadies 
glanced upwards. There was an early morning mist shrouding the barracks, 
and nothing could be seen. The Sargeant-major screamed, 

"Eyes front,what a'yin think yer on." 

At that moment the engine of the bomb stopped directly overhead; Again a 
thousand eyes looked up,and down at the R.S.M. who shouted in the best 
‘Birkenhead tradition,- "Stand fast,stand fast." Everyone turned and ran, 
and e thousand thundering boots left the R.S.M. to hold the fort alome, 
The buzz bomb exploded some ten miles away,and a sheepish rabble erept 


back to give the R.S.M.a field day. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE. 


"Humankind cannot bear too much reality." 


T.S.Eliot. 


In August,George Hunter and I were posted to an anti-tank regiment stationed 
at the uninteresting village of Ragby,some sixteen miles from the historic , 
eity of Lincoln.. Training became intensified,as German resistence stiffened 
on the continent. We were shown newsreels of the dreaded German tank known 
as the tiger,which weighed over sixty tons;and carried an eighty milimetre’ 
gun. Our little six pounders were like peashooters against the tiger, but 

our officer lieutenant Prince,told us not to worry as a new gtm was on the 
way; Nessesity being the mother of invention,we soon found ourselves firing 


the answer to the tiger,the powerful seventeen pounder. 


Guard duties increased with there interniable hours,of two on and four off 
throughout the night. Day after dey,we sweated at the guns,firing,firing, 

firing,wuntil well nigh deefened; We went oat on bren carriers for days and 
nights,on what the army call sghemes,and fought mock battles with other 


weary regiments. It was'nt the real thing,but it was as tiring.. 


The worst part of those night schemes,was the digging in of the gun,and 
the hard manual labour of scoopimg out slit*trenches;whieh always reminded 
one of new made graves. One thing I do recall with pleasure,is of sleeping 


soundly under a shady oak like Xerxes after a fatigueing day. 


abject normal was as loud as ever in the billets at night,but I still 
had'nt managed to seduce any girls; As I listened attentively to my comrades, 
I felt somewhat inferior. I became obsessed by the notion,that until a 

woman was seduced,could I count myself a man. The more I thought about 
it,the more franticly did I masturbate. The energy I expended during those 
days and nights,must have been powerful enough to drive an ocean liner 
across the Atlantic and back again. As my nineteenth birthday approached 

in September,the regiment moved north to Belford in the charming haunts 


of Wordsworth,and the borders. 
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Our new camp was situated on a common called Ewart park,and there was 
an R.A.F. aerodrome closely where we went for recreation. We were always 
a bit jealous of the R.A.F.calling them the brilcream boys;They had more 
pay,and smart uniforms,better food and billets,while we had drab khaki 
and clumsy boots, Often we slept out on the Northumbrian hills,saturated 


with rain and mud.It was then that we grumbled most at the brilcream boys. 


One day however, there occured an incident which made us realise that the 
brilcream boys often led but a very short life. A bomber with blazing 
engines hurled from the sky to explode on a hill a mile away. Almost 
everyone in the regiment raced in the direction of the stricken bomber; 
Driven by the desire to help,plus a curiosity in death and destruction. 
We found parts of the wrecked bomber in the most unlikely places; A hugh 
wheel dangled comicaly from ea tree,and at least half a mile from the 
wreckage. The R.A.F. fire brigade arrived, but apart from putting out the 
smouldering fire on the hillside,there was nothing they could do for the 
crew. Small pieces of burnt flesh were shovelled up and placed under a 
blanket; I had a close look at the remains,a mere pound of bloody shredded 
flesh. : 


I was getting rather tired of gun drill,mine laying,map reading,and weekly 
guard duty. I had not had a leave since joining the army,and my morale was 
at a low ebb ;so in October I decided to desert. My main problem was money, 
fourteen shillings did not go far,and I had saved nothing out of my weekly 
army pay for the flight north. To solve the travel problem,I asked for a 
weekend pass,and was very surprised when I got it,as all leave was still 
officially cancelled. I set of for Glasgow armed with a travel voucher, and 
a weeks pay,but no definite plans. I told my mother that I had fourteen 
days leave,and spent the time lolling about in bed;the rest of the time 
being spent in movies and pubs. I was afraid the police might call,so at 
the end of the fortnight I left home with a mere pound note in my pocket; 

a deserter on the run. I slept in various Y.M.C.A.hostels,where a nights 
kip cost a shilling,and lived precauriously on pies and beans. To suppliment 
ny Fisk dwindling pennies,I went on e round of visits to relatives; Where 
T sat huddled by the fire for a couple of hours,before*venturing out into 


the fog of November, 
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Usually I got around ten bob from each relative,but by 1944 there. was'nt 
many relations left of the Bryce clan; and within a fortnight I gave myself 
up to the police. I thought I was doing: the authority's a good turn by 
surrendering, therby saving them the trouble of searching for me.But the 
police sargeant was not impressed;As he locked me in a cell he smirked, 


"A deserter eh,well we know how to handle you people." 


I was given a blanket,and it took me some time to realise that the stone 
Slab on the floor was meant to be a bed. I began to wonder if I were really 
living in the twentyth century;for the planners of my cell must have been 


sadists to the core. 


Next morning I was given a hot mug of cocoa,and some sandwiches;then after 
a hurried wash,found myself bundled inside a black maria. Inside the maria 
were some other deserters,some of whom had been on the run for years;As we 
sped through Glasgow,we tried to cheer ourselves with wisecracks and banter; 


smoking our last fags furiously. 


We were taken to the detention block at Maryhill barracks,where each man 
was stripped naked and searched by members of the millitery police. The 
stripping of prisoners must be a very old custom; Even the bravest of 

rebels,looks and feels ridiculous when shorn of wabetianita When we were 
allowed to dress again,we found that every item of our pockets had been 
confiscated;but the luxury most missed,was our precious cigarrettes and 


matches. 


I was placed in a cell block,and on entering was met by e score of delirious 
eyes. My new comrades surrounded me and wailed,-"Any fags jock." on my 
negative reply they persisted,-"C'mon ,ye must hiv something,c'mon,rake 

yer poakets,thers bound tae be some loose shag." Sure enough, there was 
almost a years fluff mixed with shreds of loose tobaco.This was eagerly 
collected by the old hands,who in their desperation for a smoke had prior 


to my arrival,actuelly been in the process of shredding bootlaces with a 


razor blade. 
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I was in need of a smoke myself by this time,and watched anxiously as 
pieces of fluff,shreds of bootlaces,dust,and particles of tobacco was 
placed on a piece of toilet paper and roélled up: quickly. A match was 
borrowed almost tearfully from one of the guards;he must have had a 


kind heart,for occasionally he gave the boys a whole fag to share out. 


One or two puffs deeply inhaled was all that was allowed if everyone 


Every morning and evening we were taken out,and made to strip naked before 
a cold impersonal medical officer; He shone an electric torch all over 
our shivering bodies in a darkened corridor,and all he could Bay was,- 
"Next,next.” The only other time we were allowed out of the cells,was 
for a fifteen minete daily exercise; We marched round and round in single 
file in e small compound,enclosed by a large wall thirty feet high. sn 


M.P. stood in the centre barking,~"Stop talking,stop talking." 


Meal time was a bit of - horror,as I handed up my dinner plate it was 
sloshed full of slops;and before it could be withdrawn,a ladle of rice 
was heaped on top. I was so nauseated at the first meal,that I ate nothing 
of the poisonous looking stew; Before the week was out however, I was 


glad enough to use the wooden ladle which was the only utensil supplied. 


With others,I paced the cell incessantly,in an effort to forget the craving 
for cigarettes.The absence of tobacco was the severest punishment on us 
all. None of us had been sentenced as yet,that would come later when our 
escorts arrived from the regiments.I began to wonder how many months 
detention I would get; It was bad enough awaitting sentence,what would 

the glasshouse be like? Many of the old hands spoke of their experiences 
in detention barracks,some of the things narrated were well nigh fantastic; 
One chap told me that he had been made to serub out his cell with a tooth 
brush. Personally I believed him,for it was common knowlege that men had 


been kicked to death in such places. 


eh 
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All in all,I spent ten days at Maryhill barracks,and was muched relieved 
when my two escorts arrived from the regiment. Once owtside,the first 
thing I asked for was a smoke,and turned quite dizzy as I inhaled the 
lomg sought woodbine. The journey to Edinburgh was uneventful, but. at 
Waverly station the platform was thronged with Yanks and their mollis. 
Half a dozen M.P.'s were holding them back from charging an empty train: 
and we had little chance of even getting a seat. My escorts had a bright 
notion, they fixed bayonets,and put me in handcuffs saying,- 
"For Christs sake jock,try and look tough". 
I lowered my head and was pushed through a crowd of howling Yanks,until 
the barrier was reached;My escorts pointed at me and said when stopped ,— 
"Dangerous prisoner", The M.P.'s let us through,but for a moment I was'nt 


sure if the shout that went up behind,meant rescue or pursuit. 


Back at Belford,an angry colonel sentenced me to fourteen days field- 
punishment; In olden times that would have meant being chained to the 
guns,but by 1944 it simply meant fourteen days in the guardroom with 
pay stoppage. There was two other Scots in the clink,— Lennie and the 
terrible Mac'pherson;both of them had done detention,and waged:a private 
war against authority. Lennie at twenty,had the sharp profile of the 
Glasgow-Irish;his hooked nose suggested a continual battle against ° 
bitterness,for Lenmie was not as tough as he seemed. Macpherson,was 


from Dunbarton,and deceptively handsome;a charmer who struck first and 


smiled after. 


On release it was back to gundrill and mock battles around such places 

as Wooler,Berwick,and Coldstream on the borders. The weather became so 
cold,that for the first time in my life I fainteé one morning as I stood 
shivering in the ranks awaiting roll call; A wave of cold travelled up 
from my boots,until it reached my midrift and I dropped like a sack in 

the Snow. Gq pesemiesdee ere sme meas qeetee seer re nseennecenngesenene pee 
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Our squad was picked as the advance party,when the regiment moved from 
Ewert park to Belford Hallsa derelict mansion some miles away. And for 


the next fortnight,life was very cushy indeed. 
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Our officer lieutenent Prince,was a good sport and allowed us to do almost 
as we liked. We cleaned up the mansion and slept in its decaying rooms, 
which seemed luxurious after months spent in cold nisson huts.There was 

no guard duty,and we were allowed out till all hours; the only proviso being 
present at morning roll call. It was Lennie and Macpherson who spoiled 

this cushy arrangment,by spending a weekend at Berwick. Our boyish officer 
placed them under open arrest,and mounted a guard. The next thing to occur, 


‘was the battle of Ferguson hall. 


Lennie and Macpherson,had been arrested on the eve of a dance, there was 
only the obsticle of the guard;which they cleared by thumping #hes down 
and out,around eight P.M. Lenmie ran off to Newcastle, but Macpherson 
brazenly turned up in one of the three pubs in the village. Everyone was 
drunk,ineluding our youthful lieutenent;who was conducting community 


singing on the village square.,around ten P.M, 


Later a motly mob descended on the little dance. hall,- villagers,a militia 
of home guard,and almost thirty of our platoon. Everyone had a jolly good 
time,despite the fact that there was little room for dancing in the over 
crowded hall. Until our drunken officer spotted Macpherson,and started 
‘shouting wildly,"Arrest that Man,yOu,—- you,~ and you,-arrest him." 

At precisely that moment Macpherson danced past the exhilerated officer, 
and unleashed a powerful blow to the chin. As the officer fell backwards 
amid a clatter of chairs,an infuriated home guard rushed at Macpherson; 
who swung wildly at the veterens of the first world war. Our platoon was 
undecided for a stunned moment or two,then about half went to the aid of 
the battling Mac.and chairs began to fly,as the others joined the officers 
party. The upshot was pandemonium, with girls screaming and the band playing 


"You'd be so nice to come home to." 


As for myself,I behaved like the hard case I was by watching the mallee 
from the near safety of an exit. In the end the officers party won,with 
the aid of the locel home guard;the end came when the two guards arrived 
from camp with rifle and bayonets. Macpherson was handcuffed,and later 


sentenced by court martial to a years detention. 
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Lennie returned to the regiment,and was duly sentenced to field punishment; 
put was released in December,in time to join George Hunter end I for I4 days 
embarkcation leave. Once more I enjoyed: a rest. from the monotony of the army, 
but apart from seeing some old friends,nothing exciting happened to me. 
When the time came to part from my mother,I kissed her and moved away quickly. 
Twenty yards from the house I looked back,and saw her silhouetted at the 
doorway; she waved,and I waved back,turning away with salt tears touching 
my lips. Something told me that this was really goodbye,and that we would 


never meet again. 


68. 
CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 
"Ship me somewhere east o'Suez 
Where the best is like the worst". 
Kipling.. 


On the troopship Strathnaver,I and some five thousand others,sweated and 
cursed for twentyfive monotonous days. The journey started on the fifteenth 
of December 1944 from the tail of the bank at Greenock,and ended on the 
tenth of January at Bombay. The route took us through the Irish sea,- into 
the bay of Biscay,-past our first landfall at Cape St Vincent,off Portugul,- 
Gibraltra,~and the glassy surface of the Mediteranian sea;Where at night a 
hushed crew,watched the far off gun flashes in Italy. U.boats did not 
harrass our hugh convoy of thirty odd merchantmen,which was just as well, 
since the slowest ship kept an irriteting pace of seven knots an hour. 

For a while seasickness was rife,but those who thought they would die; | 


were hale and hearty at Port Said. 


It took almost a week to clear the convoy through the Suez canal;I was 
quite intrigued by the passage,but ninety miles at three knots soon wears 
thin,especially when for long stretches there is nothing to relieve the 

eye from the sand of Sinai. By this time we had changed into light tropical. 
kit,for after Suez came the @imes furnace of the Red sea. Sleeping on 

deck became a looked forward to event,and the lunar light was as dazzling, 
as the sun by day. During those beautiful nights,it was difficult to 


believe in the reality of the war. 


The voyage had been really uneventful,but shortly after leaving Aden there 
was almost a fire;when one of my mates,Taffy Jones dropped e finished 
cigarette end carelessly onto my trousers at lights out, The draught from 
the open porthole whipped the smouldering clothes into e dangerous blaz i 
while I snoozed on the mess deck,directly underneath Taffy's hammock. 4 
The guard on duty in the corridor saw drifting smoke,and summoned an 
officer,who arrived in time to stemp out a small blaze not far from my 


feet. 


& 
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I awoke with a start,and saw the officer stamping up and down at my feet 
sending up billows of smoke. Order was restored,and the officer began 
questioning me on how my pants had caught fire;before I could explain 
Taffy's negligence,he saw a nipped dog end lying closby,and with the air 
of a Sherlock Holmes picked it up and exclaimed;— 
"Here is our culprit,and here is the evidence." 
The ships captain naturaly took a serious view of the matter,and I wag 
Bawled out and sentenced to fourteen days detention in the ships guardroom. 
It is true that I had been smoking prior to lights out,but had also been 
earefull to nip my fag — too careful,and it was strong circumstantial 
evidence.At my trial I did not mention that Taffy had been still smoking 
above me as I fell asleep that night,nor did the Welshman own up to the 
offence, thus costing me a fortnights pay stoppage.. Nowadays,when I hear 
of some poor wretch sentenced to death on circumstantial evidence,I tend 


to believe him inocent. 


Life in the ships guardroom turned out to be unexpectedly pleasant;Situated 
on A deck. I mot only had abundance of fresh sir,but a bunk all to myself; 
wheras before I had had to jostle for sleeping space well. below water level.. 
When the Strathnaver docked at Bombay on the tenth of January 1945.1 was 


released temporarily for disembarkcation. 


Overhead,well fed shit hawks swooped continuously for scraps of food and 
refuge;. These birds could catch almost anything with their talons; the very 
minete food was sighted,it was snatched away. We ‘soan learned to respect 
these tirds,and never dared to walk in the open with food on sie yececaes 
It also turned out that these birds were to be the most prosperous looking 


creatures we were to see. during our sojourn in India. 


A waiting troop train carried our draft some two hundred miles through a 
parched coumtryside of paddy fields,and treeless plains.. Our first halt was 
at the station of Kaliyan,whose platform was thronged with beggers of all 
ages and sex. Emancicated faces pressed close at our carriage windows,and 
thousands of skeleton hands pressed at us in supplication; "Buckshee Sab, 


. 
no mama,~ no papa,— Salam sab,— buckshee sab,— buckshee." 


FO. 
The beggers had a field day,as they always did when a new draft arrived 
from Blighty. To give to everyone: was an impossibility,and within a very 
short time solved the problem by simply hardening our hearts. Within a 
very short time,we learned to jeer at the plight of the destitute; shouting 
abuse,and addressing the peasants as wogs with such retorts as, 


"Jow ya black bastards, jow." (scram) 


On arrival at the R.A. depot at Deolali,I was placed in the conji house 
(cells) as I still had seven days of my sehtence to complete, The guard 
marched up and down on a white washed vweranda,wearing bush hats and shorts; 
and I was quite out of my depth during my first week in India. My cellmate 
was a deserter from Burma,he came from Liverpool and called himself Billy, 
the black an tan. Billy stood well over six feet. high,had powerful sinews 
and chest muscles from which there rumbled loud laughter. He winked 
kmowingly at me,and told me that every outburst was noted by the guard 
commander,and that was a good sign,was it not? Paar Billy's only hope lay 
im convincing the M.0. that he was puddled (Mad)but his eyes gave him away, 


they were simply rebellious. 


Lenmie and some of my old mates came to see me daily,and kept me going 
with cigarretes;but life in the conji house was'ent cusy. Bvery day I 
was taken out to dig monsoon ditches with the other prisoners,which was 
hot work in the sun. During a break for water,I fell. to talking with one 
of the prisoners and asked. him what he was in for3;but he only smiled and 
said,—"If you knew,yom would'nt speak to me again". I assured him to the 
contrary,but he never told me of sodomy in Burma; Billy the black an tan 


fed me the information, 


While still in the cells,I experienced a rather frightening type of 
nightmare;though sleep walking night be nearer the truth. I bade goodnight 
to Billy,and slipped under my mosquito net,and instantly fell asleep. The 
full. moon shone brillgantly through the cell bars,and I stood a long long 
time contemplating it; I was completly naked,and the cold of the Indian 
night must have wakened me. With a shock I realised that I should have been 


im bed,and not indulging in: moon vathing. 
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While standing on my feet. I awoke with a start,and a chill wave of fear 
passed over my whole body;until the hair on my scalp vristled and tingled 
alarmingly. Somehow I composed myself and slipped back into bed,where I 
lay listening to the frantis beat of my heart. Next morning I forgot all 
about it,umtil Billy reminded me of it by saying,- 
"Hey Jock,what the hell were you up to last night,moon worshipping?" 
I did not know how to answer,but made a tame excuse about needing a piss: 


im the pail.. 


I still bore Taffy Jones a grudge,and shortly after my release I had a 
fight with him.. Lenmie who was my second,advised me to land a straight 
left on the mose;-"That wull scunnmer hin Harry." but I only managed a 
glancing blow on the Welshmans cheek. Taffy who was small and burly, 
leapt at me and ates my arms in a wrestlers grip,and bore me to the 
ground.. We rolled down an embankment,and at the bottom he still had me 
in a hears grip. Crushing the wind out of me he yelled,—"D"ya give in,~ 
d*ya give in?" Tr acknowleged defeat,and rose wnharmed,while the happy 
Welshman swaggered: away with an easy victory. Iti was a ridiculous fight, 
for Taffy could'nt. box,and I could'nt wrestle. The only thing learned, 


was: the value of unexpectedness.. 


Everyday the sun blazed from a hard blue. sky,but without the possibility 

of raim it was monotonous. The RA.depot was omly a holding area,and roll. 
call was the mearest to soldiering ;much of the time was spent in charpoy 
(Bed) bashing as we called it. To pass the time I took up reading again, 

the depot library was well enough stocked; and I reread my childhood favorites 
~ Dickens and Conam Doyle. One book made me terribly homesick,H.V.Mortons,- 


"In Scotland again." 


I became quite friendly with. the fruit and char wallahs; one of them spoke 
withualScots “accent,—o"Hey Joak,whaur ur ye gaum. the noo.". He was a fat, 
- but friendly person who earned. around five ruppees a week;actualy,he took 
im something like fifty Tuppees,selling char and cakee's,. But most of this 


went to a rich Indian contractor,who owned him body and soul. 
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It was simple all round exploitatio,as the big contractor controlled 
not only the canteens but every char and fruit wallah in the camp. Yet 
such was the poverty in India,that these poor souls considered themselves 
fortunate in that they had work. Another poorly paid type of peasant was 
the sweepers;They did all the dirty work around the camp,and were Looked 
down apom by everyone,even their own kind. These were. the untouchables, 
who cleaned out the toilets and swept the dusty floors of our bashers(huts) 
Most. of them lived om a ruppee per week;heaven knows how they spread out 
sixteen. amas to obtain food clothes and shelter.. I suppose it went on 
food. mostly,since they wore only saturated loin clothes,and slept under 


the stars. 


Qutside the camp gates,the beggared children sang;~-"Sixteen anmas,one 
ruppee,— Bombay bibby,— ah -cha -cha..” Many of them. were badly crippled 
and deformed; often at birth,so that they could beg from the Brittish Raj. 
It was a common sight to see cripples. of all ages going about om all 


fours,like carrion dogs sniffing for scraps of food. 


The most nauseatting form of begging was practised by the gobble wallahs; 
If I went for a stroll. at night. to the bagzar,I would be sure to meet one of 
those wretches,who sidled up and whispered, , "Gobble: wallah,sab.." Bven. the 


‘children offered to: suck our penis's for a few anmas.. 


The only mysterious thing about the east was the smell,and how the Indian 
peoples ever allowed themselves to sink to such baseness. One could smell 
an Indian village before one: actualy saw Se uiak ta peasants had any idea 
of hygine. Pissing and shiting in the very wells they drank from..In a 


country where water was scarce,this was madness.. 


Commomsence: hygine,plus soap and cleam water,would have transformed India. 
- Just as it had transformed Britain. during the industrial revolution. It is 
to. Mahatma Gandhi's credit that he understood this;much of his effort. to 
tegenerate: India centred. on personal cleanliness. I soom learned to spot. 
the Gandhi wallahs,with their home spun khadi caps glistening conspicuously 


against the many coloured turbans of their fellow countrymen. Many of them 
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were not. so mon. violent,as. their renowmed Mahatma.. 
Vy 
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Isolated cases of severe beating occured,when a Brittish soldier foolishly 
went out for a spree on his ownsome. Once or twice I made my own way back 
after a movie in Deolalij;and was always on edge until the sight of the 
armed sentry at the depot gates calmed me. Within the camp everything was 


orderly and safe,but outside the camp gates sullen hostility was very much 


in the air. 


Gandhi had of course much to do with it,all he had to do was raise his 
little finger;and the Brittish would have been caught. betweem the Japanese 
in Burma,and the hordes of Hindustan. That he never did,is proof of his 
nom violence... By 1945 howewer the Japs had lost their chance,and were 
being driven beyond Mandalay and Rangoon. Everyday I looked at the war 
map outside the library,anxiously scanming the advance positions of the 
fourteenth army. I had no relish for actual combat, but every week more 

and more drafts were being sent up the line. Sa I never felt safe,and 


lived with an indefinable fearjmany fears.. 


Fear of being waylaid out side the camp gates,fear of being sent up the 
line,fear of catching one of the many diseases which hung like a pall 
over India. Malaria was an apparent menace,no matter how careful we were 
when. tucking ourselves in beneath mosquito nets;we still awoke with eyes 
puffed up with bites. Worst of all was the Deolali bed bugs, half the camp 
were driven to seek relief in midnight shower baths... It was so bad that. 
I dreaded nightfall,for often the black bugs crawled across my face, and 


IT could'nt sleep for the fear of them entering my mouth or ears. 


At meal times,clouds of flies hovered over our food;conjuring up visions 

of dysentry and cholora, But the things we fear tend to happen,and during 
Febuary, I lost all interest in- food. For three days I lay on my charpoy 
full of lassitude;at first I thought it was merely the heat,which had 

been increasing daily. I lived on tea supplied by the char wallah,but 

soom found it difficult to sit up;Ewery bone began to ache,and severe 
headache alone drove me to seek medical aid.. An orderly took my temperature, 
' I saw hin glance at me,and knew I was for dock. The M.0. examined me and 


said,-"Dont you know theres a smallpox epidemic in the camp? F° 


Oi 
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I was taken to the isolation ward at Haig Lines,a millitery hospital 

just outside of Deolali;where I lay dangerously ill for a week. There 

was sixteen other smallpox cases,but at first I took little interest 

in any of them. My whole body burned and ached, and my temperature 

hovered around 105. During my first nights I awoke from,fitful. slumbers 
with frightful headaches,and lip cracking thirsts;all I could think of 

was cool pools of nectar. Continuously I called out, ™urse,orderly," 

but my voice was so weak,it bearly penetrated beyond the mosquito net. 

My eyesight and hearing became defective,everything seemed to float 

around the island of my bed. As ny fever increased,sa did my imagination. 
T crawled through red sandy deserts babbling for water;until an ocean 
lapped around me,and flinging myself into. it felt myself submerging; 

Dying most pleasantly as I gulped the roaring torrents down my parched. 
throat,. The joy of drinking endlessly was ecstatic,it was too much, and 

T returned to: reality unappeased. I groped blindly at the top of my 

locker table,found an empty tumbler,and screamed inaudibly, "nurse,orderly." 
Time passed unheeded,and shadowy forms loomed and vanished through the 
fhaatingymosgiitonnéts; On ome oceasion a far away voice said, "drink this". 
and I quickly drained the small. medicine glass,which contained poisonous 
tasting quimine.. Almost weeping I Pleaded, "Water,water." and the faint 
voice answered ,—"certainly..” but no one came back;hour after hour I waited, 
but. still no water came. In a delirium,my eyes slanted cunningly towards 
the next bed;- he has water,plenty of water, I made an effort to rise, 

but fell back ee This did not prevent me from crawling through 

the ward in ny imagination;where L drained glass after glass,as. I erept 
stealthily from bed to bed. My conscience did not trouble mne;—"They've 

got water,plenty of water". Once more a tall shadow materialized,this time 
" putting into my hands a whole bottle of lime juice;which E drank and 

drank and drank.. The orderiy had probably been away onty for a few minetes, 
but in ny fevered state it seemed. hours.. I fell soundly asleep after that 
memorable drink,and on awakening found my headache and thirst. had gone; 


from then on my condition inproved.. 
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Iti took some eight weeks to get rid of the wart like sores,which covered 
ny face,and trunk. These sores itched,and scratching was discouraged less 
we ended up poek marked for life; Fortunately,a new treatment had been 
discovered prior to our arrival in India;this consisted of daily painting 
with a dark oily ointment over every part of our naked bodies... The ointment 
prevented the sores from irritating us too much,it also dried them up 
until they fell away into dust; but the real battle for life had been 


worm by the vacinations received in childhood,and the service. 


As I regaimed my composure and strengkh,I took more interest in my fellow 
patientssand became ‘friendly with a Cockmey named Charlie,who had been 
very close to death for three long weeks. Also dangerously ill were Taffy 
Williams,and a fellow I was newer to see.. This was Luke,a Burma veteren 
with five years semetinas in the east. Luke had been on his way home when 
struck down. with smallpox,and malaria,all. at the same time.. Luke never 
had a chance,but. he held on to life for six long drawn out weeks;behind 


the screens at the top of the ward. 


Not. even the gallant efforts of sister Armstrong could save. him.She was 
ete greatest nurse. I have ever encountered;and we all. looked for her at 
night when she came on duty. At every bed she spent long periods in 
painting our naked bodies; (the day sister would'nt touch us,and now L 


cant even remember her name..) She was new to India,and had come over on 


the Strathnaver. 


But it was at Luke's bed that she stayed the longest. We all felt sorry 


‘for ourselves,because our momey and kit had been burnt;and thought of 


ourselves as isolated lepers. Sister Armstrong mocked such nonsense out 
of us,but was also very gentle. The only time she behaved. unproféssionaly, 
was the might Luke died;she had worked so hard to save him,and his last 
words tom her were,—"Thank you sister,thanks for trying.” Charlie who 
overheard the words,saw sister Armstrong leave the ward in tears. Luke 


was. buried quickly,as is the eustom in the east. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 
"And where you are,is where you are not.” 


St.John of the cross. 


Having smallpox saved me from seeing action in Burma;and in April 1945 
most of the patients were cleared,and sent to the convalesant camp at 
Poona.. Not until the train pulled into Poona itself,did I believe in 
its actual existence; I thought of the place as a music hall joke, 
where broken down colonels belched drunkenly,-"By gad suh,when I was 


in Poonah".but the place seemed real enough. 


For the next two months I kmocked around with Charlie the tall cockney; 

who was most grateful to be alive... All. the time I kmew him he never once 
went near a brothel;much of his time was spent in writing long letters 

to his wife. He was a gdod simger and player of football,and every night 
he beat me at. draughts.. Only om one occasiom did I beat him at his favorite 


game,but I think he let. me win that one. = 


In complete contrast to Charlie,was taffy Williams.. A few months previously 


he had almost died,what a transformation, He. became a millitery policeman 


and paraded around arrogantly with a-bush hat set rakishly on his forehead.. 


Taffy gave up talking to his old buddies,but.he was'nt missed; I newer did 


get. om with the Welsh anyway.. Welshmen are far more clannish than the dour 


Scots. 


There. was very little discipline at the camp;for. nome of the old sweats 
would soldier... Most. of them had received wounds and sores from the Burma 
campaigne;and had heen abroad for five long years. All day long we lounged 
and smoked on our charpoys;and it was with the greatest difficulty that 
the C.S.M. got ae veterens to attend any parades at all. Rollcall and 
tiffin parade were the best he could manage;runming a gauntlet of abuse 
from.hundreds of broken down warriors... "Git yer knees brown,base wallah, 
— git stuffed ya bastard,-git some service in,arse hole." The C.S.M. 
took every insult, but still had a devil of a time moving them. off the 
parade jorieetaiwees he shouted, "Right. turn." everyone turned left. It was. 
only when they had tired of their fum, that the boys moved off Singiie 


"Ballox an ths, same to you." 
A ae 


a 
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Every day the heat increased,and I took to wearing a bush hat less I 
succomhe'to-the*heat. At night I was driven into Poona by the garry 
wallah (horse and cab) to the cinemas and Chinese resturants,which 
emptied my pockets regutatiy.0ne day in Poona,I had one of those 
experiences which come to all of us at least once in a lifetime. 
I found myself in a quiet. suburb near a railway,when a train passed 
with howling clazant; as it. rumbled away into the distance,I looked 
around and seemed to recognize my surroundings. I stood stock still 
in the middle of the road,feeling more bemused than puzzled;and thought,. 


"T've been here before." 


It. could be assumed that when the train passed,I had remembered another 
suburb im Glasgow;then ny homesick imagination had progected the Poona 
suburb to appear familiar. That is how a rationalist would explain it, 
but I find it umeasy to know how false and deceptive the senses can. be 


om occasion. , 


T had my first look at a Parsee temple on the outskirts of Poona;and 
was rather intrigued by the tower of death.. This was. a high turret, 
fifty feet high;with an iron grating covering the top. The Parsee's 
placed their dead on the top,and the local vultures had a feast;and 

the bones fell through the grating,making a macabre heap at the bottom. 
The Hindoos burnt their dead om sandlewood pyres,I am not certain of 
the Moslims;but the Christians foolishly buried their dead,in a land 
which called for speedier decomposition. Because of the humidity, 

a human corpse could not be preserved safely after twentyfour hours. 
Im a land where disease spread alarmingly;the fumeral pyre was the 


quickest and most sensible.. 


It was in Poona that I saw two terrible looking beggers;. One was powerfully 
built,but had mo arms mor legs;and he propelled himself along the sround, 
with jerks from his shoulder blades. His hair was as thick as a liones’s 
mane,and, his eyes had the glare of madness in them;as he moved slowly 

up the busy roadway,he sang wildly. But as far as I could see,he earned. 


nothing. 
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The other begger that I took note of,in a land teeming with vagabonds; 
was conspicuous for his leanness..I saw him leaning on 2 pole about two 
inches thick,and he was as thin as the pole;of course I am exagerating, 


but not much. 


Iwas quite happy at Pooma,and did mot relish returning to Deolali;as 

the war was still to be won in Burma,and listening to the old hands 
spinming yarns made me umeasy.. The tale I liked best was of the Brittish 
and Jap patrol. which met. head on, Felling and fleeing-from-one- another 

in opposite directions. Much more realistic,was how two buddies were 
carried out of the lime,delirious with fever; In an ambulance tent some 
few miles from the line,one of the exhausted victims had a dream,in which 
he saw his mate lying dead. Next morning when he awoke,he called aside 

an orderly and said,."last night I dreamed my mucker was dead,how is. he?" 
The orderly replied,"Sorry mate,he's just this minete gone." There were 
many tales,but those who had been through the worst dangers,seldom spoke 
of them. To my questions,such men said. simply;-"Dont. go up the line son, 
scrounge a job: im the cookhouse,or the shithouse,but dont go up the line's” 
About half of those fellows would never see action again;many had arms 
and legs half eaten away with putrid jungle sores. The rest were recovering 
from: serub tybhug— cholora,-dysentery,— malaria; very few had gunshot 
wounds.Both the Brittish and Japanese,lost whole armies to disease alone.. 
Such was the fear of Burma, that one fellow went the length of marching 
ngked imto: Poona;where he was picked up pissing in the streets. He was 
taken to fifteem section,a five storied building which held well over 

a thousand men maddened by the heat,- disease,-or a plain fear of Burma 


and its horrors. 


Because I was such a rookie,some of the old hands came to my bed with 
adwice,and many types of artful dodges;It was all very serious,and I 
decided to try the old jaundice trick.I was given a couple of cups of 
Andrews liver salts,and taken out for a ten minete run at nightfall. 


After my exertion,I undressed and retired to bed. 
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No sooner had I hit the deck,when i spewed all over the bed;and I was 
up all night spewing and farting simultaneously,in the toilets. I felt 
really ill,and next morning the M.0O. listened to the alledged symptoms 
of jaundice;-;hen I told him that the sight of food sickened me,he 


packed me off to hospital.. 


Life im the jaundice ward was tragical ~ comical.the patients had yellow 
‘eyes and pure green faces;and they were almost starving... The urge to eat 
was there all right,and most of them rubbed their hands in anticipation 
as the. tiffin trolley came round. But as soon as they sighted the chuck, 
they retched violently; Bed after bed rocked alarmingly,and the noise 
was louder than an Indian bazzar,-"Whoop,-whoop,- whelp,— whup — whup, 

— whaop -ya whoop ya.” 

Iwas sick.myself,but mostly with Laughter;often I had to hide my face 
im the depth of a pillow,less the unfortunate should see me. It took 
the M.O.a week to find out that. there was nothing wrong with me,except 

a boil on. the arse. This was really painful,and so was the treatment; 
red hot mustard poltuces,but the boil kept me in dock for another week.. 
Yet I paid for my jaundice dodge; Germany surrendered,and because I 

was in a jaundice ward,only one can of beer was the ration. Next day 


Charlie came and told me: of the greatest boaze up ever seen in Poona. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 
"How weary,stale,flat and unprofitable, 
seem to me,all the uses of this world." 


Shakespear. 


Charlie and I returned to Deolali in Jume,the place was as drab and dusty 
as ewer;and hot as hell itself. An oppresive heat. haze obliterated the 
mountain known as the dragons tooth,and we sqwirmed breathlessly under 
the lash of prickly heat. Prickly heat was caused by ae too much 
sweating,or too little;armies of pins and needles marched relentlessly 

up and down our backs. Seratching was no good,pawders and ointments 
hopeless; the M.Q-had no cure,the only real cure was a boat. back to blighty 


and a colder climate, 


With the coming of the sie ieee ees climate became much. cooler;during the. 

first. deluge. we. ran. naked. in the heavy rain,which eased the smart of 

prickly heat. considerably.. Within a day mud was everywhere,and it was 

impassible. to: keep dry; We. could not travel the. few yards to the cookhouse. 
a 


without the protection of monasn.capes and bush hats, which kept some of 


the deluge from our saturated clothing. 


The army seemed to have forgottem my existence,and I lingered on. listlessly 
watching the rain turn the.uneven ground into a thousand streams. i attended 
a few parades for waldiagi but mostly slept on. till noon. and siete seemed 
to care very much. I read a little,but had no particuler taste in my 


selection of books;I read P.C.Wren and Edger. Allan Poe,and much cheap 


pornography,or as we. called it,— Hornography~. 


Every day I appeared on sick parade,complaining of,— headache,— toothache, ; 
— diarreha,— breathlessness,~— stomach pains,— sore feet,— weak back,— i 
eyestrain,— and anything else I could think of. Until one day the M.0. 

swivilled im his chair and said,—"If I see.you here again Bryce, I'll 
have you charged with malingering,mderstand." I understood,and went \ 
back to charpoy bashing.. At night I slushed through the rain and the i 4 


mud to escape from. boredom im the eight anta picture house at Deolali os 
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In August Japan surrendered,and three days later I was ironicaly posted 
to a fighting regiment stationed in Bengal. I was not sorry to be leaving 
Deolali,another month in the place would have left me genuinely Deolali- 


tapped. 


It took two days to reach Ranchi by slow moving treinj;ending with a 
twenty mile lorry journey along the dreary Pisca road. My first look 

at the camp of the Gordon highlanders,did not bode well;The monsoon was 
still at its height,and the Gordons were living like soaked rats under 
canvass.Row apon row of saturated tents lay on a flat muddy wasteland; 
Despite such conditions,everyone had to parade at all times with polished 


boots and brass's,and neatly creased pants. 


Pipers awakened us at revallie,pipers called us to parades of srobot 
smartness,pipers led us.on gruelling route marches,and pipers lulled us 

to sleep. I considered myself a veteren,and refused to polish my boots 

and other kit;and each day found me += charged with,-dirty rifle,-boots, 

- cap: badge,-~untidy bed,etc,etc.. I did not understand the mentality of B 
the Gordons; the “war was over,why all the bullshit? They even brought. 

back the pre war eighteen inch bayonet,which had been proved useless 

in warfare, just because it polished well and looked impressive on parade. 
The truth was that there was nothing to do,and to counter boredom the 
Gordons ordered drill,-spit and polish,and ceremonial guard duties, 


Another truth was that I had forgotten how to soldier. 


Drill was done to the pipes and drums,when the pipers ceased everyone 
had to be at attention and in a certain place on the parade ground; 

It was worse than the foriegn legion,thirty seconds after marching on to 
the parade ground, the drone of the pipes. faded;and there we were,smart 
and brainlessly standing at attention while the C.S.M. snarled,- 

"Not quick enough,- do it again.” Drill,- drill - drill,there was 
company parades hourly,and regimental parades weekly; guard duty twice 
a week,and charge after charge. I was always on C.3B. and could'nt. get 


out of camp for an evenings escape at Ranchi. 
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My only pleasure was in watching and playing feethall;se much se, that 
qme day I went out and played outstandingly. I wassin the ferward line 
at. outside right,and as the gane progressed all the tricks I had learned 
as a bey came back te me. During the match I hit kalf-e-dezen. vemonous 
‘shots at geal;eme ef these reckets travelled. thirty yards aad struck 

the crossbar with a reseunding vallop. The rear waich greeted this effert 
sounded sweet to my cars;for I. was niether pepular mor thought much off 
by my; mates: in the Gerdens,. Tve ether fine shots hit the pesta,and. the 
other efforts were seved;which brought out leud gasps of surprise from 
the: few hundred spectators. After the game which ended goalcssly,I was 
patted ex the back by all my emimios;— corporals,sargeants,and officers,. 
Next day the company officer came te.sy disorderly teat,and told me I 
had beem picked te play for the regimental team. His face tock on am. 
uncemprekending loek when E sulienly declined the honour. 

"Dent you, like: the Gordons? he asked,and. left abrubtly vhen I replied: 
truthfully; "me sir.” Next day the padre called. and tried te appeal to 

ay patriotise,"Surely,as a Scet yeur proud te belong to such a famous 
regiment Bryce 7 tut I told him as quietly as:I could, that I hated 
everything the regiment stood for. 


Shortly after those interviews,and perhaps because of them I found 
myself om M.0.'@ orders. The M.0. told me that he had been asked to: 
send in a mentality repert,as it had beem neted that since ie arrival 
four weeks age ny crime sheet showed a charge a day. I peinted cut te 
the 4.0.that all the charges were petty offences;and that I was am 
artilleryman unused te infanurty dicipline. I alse zaintained that I 
kad been sent to the wrong regiment. Having uy sanity questioned rather 
ruffled me,to silly questions,I returned’ sillier answers. 
"Whats one and one Bryce? " 

"E dont know,I never learned nothing at school",I. replied; 
"Whata the capitol of England Bryce?" 

"Liverpoel" \ 
“Less: of your cheek Bryce,and sey sir when you a to me,or you! uu 
find yourself on. enother cherge." t 


"I: theught you. were a, doctor",I. countered; 


cnet ne ampere et nnn prenrppenpenewieySheesone Teste renee 
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Within half-an-hour I steed at attention in. the company officers tent 
listening to the drone of the officers. voice as he read out the H.0!s 
report.-"This man is in need of severe: diciplining,he is sullen and 
inselent;and suggest he be dealt with by the adjutant,-with the view 
to detention." The company officer dismissed me with a@ warning,— 
"Better behave yourself Bryce." 


Shortly after my twenty! th birthday,I: received 2 telegram from Glasgow 
notifying me of my mothers death froa. cerebral heamorage. I: vas excused 
duties for tventyfour hours and spent a stunnede morning in am empty tent 
weeping. profusely. There was no privacy in the tent lines,but everyone. 
thoughtfully kept ant of ay way;but I caught. many sympathetic gSlances,, 
which made nen-weeping difficult, 


Por’a while I was se miserable, that suicide seemed a geod way: out of 
unpleasant things. Dering guard duty weuld be the best time,for I could 
them despstch zyself with a loaded rifle. I. was sick of tinned. foed,— 
sick of the: monsoen,— sick of life: under drab: canvass, and the aenseless: 
bullshit of the Gerdons. As I prowled round the: clammy tent lines at night 
I became rather fascinated with the notion ef suicide;it vas. a. comfort: 

to know that I had the selutien to all ay problems, the: very idea of 
suicide kept me alive,. Wight after night I thought,—"fomorrow I'll de 


it tomorrew.." 


There: must be a connection betweem emotiomal disturbance and illness; 
fer during this. uhappy Period I went. down with dysentry. For seven. days: 
_ I ate nothing,even the water end tea. which I teek scittered eut of ne 
alarmingly. I spent most of my time in the shit house,which was. an open. 
trench with @ plank across: itjdespite disinfectantz, the smell was 
dreadful, but listlessness and necessity kept me there for hours on end. 
The M.0.. gave me chalk tableta,but when. I started te pass blood I was 
rushed to hospital at Ranchi. 


SEE Ns — salina Se ne a” 
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Something in my psychological makeup responds to hospitel treatment; 
the cosy bed and competant care of the nurses always bring me round 
again.I find a sense of security in such places,which is denied me in 
the outside worldsand I doubt if death will ever overtake me in a 
hospital. , 


The treataent for dysentry consisted mainly of chalk tableta;very 

unpleasant to the palete,but goed for hardening the fast crumbling 6 
walls of the bowels. I lived on fruit juices,and slept under 2 heavy 
listlesaness,and shit in bedpan after bedpan wtil things improved. 

There was many cases in the long ward,and those who had recovered 

laughed at what can only be desdibed as am arseoscepe. Once a reek 

we were wheeled inte: a. small room,and made to lie down on a high bed. 

in. # crouching pesition;an impersonal inspection was: then made of the 
bewels,by a doctor vho rammed: a thin tube up. the back: passage; It was. 


a sort of periscepe,bat I found it painful and embarrassing... 


Despite he arsecscope,I seen learned to smile again;as when the up 
patients were. giver enemas which washed away any lingering germs. 
Wher my own turn came,I raced. with ten. others te reach the toilets at 
the ond of the ward.These toilets were always full,and with others I 
beat. franticly on the doers like: tomtoms,until they opened or ve. 
scittered our pants, There was many @ sight,and many a laugh;but. in 
all laughter there is an element of fearsfor many a man, died, but not 
with laughter. 


ATE. im 21,I spent some five. veeks im dockj;arriving back at the Pisca 
read camp ix time. to cheer the celenel out of the gate,as he left fer 
home and demeb. Over @ thousand troeps lined the route,end the drunkem 
ceLonel swayed emetionaly om a jeep,waving and blubbering; 

"Goodbye boys,— cheerio uy leys,— good. luck te you all." Half the regt. 
cheered, "Hip,— hip,- heeray; but the ether half shouted, "Git fucked, 
ya sully auld bastamd,— git lost,an dont come back ya cunt.” 


A$ 4 apnea werent neti cAln nn! aera ama meet | 
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Shortly efter the colonels departure, the Gordons pulled up their tents 
and entrained for a new camp at Pgona. It W238 a monotonous journey, but I 
was delighted te be back on my eld stomping ground. With the war over a 
geod three months,most ef the veterans vere on their way home;to fill. 
the gaps in the half depleted regiments,other troeps had to be moved 
like pawns om a chessboard. Ne seener had I settled down in Poona, ¥hen 
I ves despatched to Secunderabad where: I. rejoined a newly formed artillery 
regt.This was one time when it was a pleasure to be a pawm,and I left 


the Gerdorns without the least regret. 


If the last three months had been difficult, the next three were very 
cushy. I scrounged 2. job. in the ceekhouse as a dining room orderly , 
and was. excused parades. and guard duty... ALD ¥ hed to do was. the cutting 
of bread,and help serve out the perridge,ssusage and beans,bully beer 
Stews eta. ete. The wogs. washed and serubbed the floors and. tables, 
while I supervised,makimg sure that they never touched the food; I 
often gave away sacks: of stale brezd,but that ves. all. I lay long in 
ted,and had every second day off;and. ate with the cooks,who never até 
what they dished. up to: the men. 


U did*ut meed a reat,but when offered a leave I didint refuses and 
settled dow —_ a. comfortable fortnight at the rest cazp situated 
im the centre of Secunderabad itself. There was a bar inside the. 
encampment,and one night I had my queerest experience with drink, 

E had: been slugging whiskey for a couple of hours,when I was ‘joined 
by a corporal;by closing time ve were close buddys,and. we ended. the 
seasion. with hot flat Bangalore beer. I felt wonderful,but when E 
tried. to: walk I found that. I hed lost contact with the bettom part 
of my bodysand could'’mt move from my high stool at the bar. “y head 
was sober clear,and gripping the bar I managed to lower myself to 
the ground.I tried to get up,but found my legs disobedient;I spoke: 
to them most reasenably.—"C'mon. legs,get up,— d€&ye hear me,c*non 
legs, get up.";It was hopelesa,so. between burats of laughter I: started 
to: eravl away om. all. fours.The corporal crawled after me,and dragged: 


me under an empty tent,whispering," Quiet down Jock,make less noise 
amd we'll have. some real fun." 
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I. sobered up instantly,and struggling out of the corporals grip rolled 
out of the open tent flaps.The pewer returned to my legs,and I up and 
ran with the corporal hissing after me,-"Here Jock,ower here Jock." 
I fell some yards from ay billet,and crawled the rest of the: way;until 


some: mates spotted me and carried me off to bed. 


E spent much of my leave touring around Hyderabad: on. a hired bicycle; 
some five miles away. At. that time the Nizan. of Hyderabad was reputed. 
to be the: richest man in the world.It was also: roumeredi that the Nizam 
had offered to pay a rupbee per week to any Brittish soldier: who would 
salute him. The army authoritys had fromed on the idea,which vould 
have ran into millions at the end of a years Sallaming.If there was 
any truth in the roumer,I doubt the Nizam, yeuld have been scimt within 
a couple ef months,as battalions of beer drinkers would most certainly 
have obliged. 


Tie Wie at"secimderabad ‘4hetl Li read Jack London's, "the irom heel." and: 
SE Left a, deep impression;, wan: deeply mgved by the plight of the 
well meaning tishop,and his subsequent removal to an asylum for daring 
te. apeak up for the workers. the teek very nearly turned me imto a. 
commumist,and it has converted more mem to commumism tham the writings 
of Karl Marz. . 


With the disapearence of the menscem, the weather in central India was 
ef a dry warmth;and the months slipped pleasantly past.. I lazed happily 
and celebrated a very merry. zas;and the new year of 1946. saw me om the 
move once more, this: time: to Dera Dum some thousand miles away;and not 


far from the nerth west frontier. 


+ 
¥ 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN. 
"If travel broadens the mind, 


-— it exhausts the body." 


L have never been able: to sleep on train journeys,especially Indian. ones. 
The. locomotives were. poweral. enough, but the carriages are the last word 
im- discomfort... Each compartment has eight wooden. planks or tiers which 
fold dowm like bunks;one abowe the other,and onto these went kitbags — 
blankets,— rifles and bodies.. Nine hundred men were sqeesed onto the 
leng troop train,with something like a dozen. to @ compartment; and for 
five sleepless: days. and nights I trundled wearily across the Indian 
comtinent. from central India to the north weet. Sometimes we passed 
through dense jumgles,red stone gorges,and muddy rivers;but I soon grew 
bored with the dusty landscaps and longed for our destization. We passed 
Agra: where. the Taj Mahal is situated,but I never saw the place;and there : 


was long halts at Cawmpore,Lucknow and Delhi. 


Most, of the time we lived om American E rations,but et the leng halts: 

Lit was ay jeb: to: help the cooks: feed. the bleary eyed troops. On: dusty 
enbanknemts I dished out hot tea end slushy hot bully beef stew,hurriedly 
prepared on large primus stoves;for desert I opened can after can of 
peachs and pineapple.When Dera-Dan. was. eventually reached 1 was never 

so: glad to get of . train. 


After the: warmth of central India,Dera-Dun was bracing ;and I found 
myself? shivering in. the icy blasts which came frem the: Himalayas.. 

For the first time in. my sojourn in. the east,I slept without. a mosquito 
met;and gone was the putrid smell of bazzar and village.It actually 
snowed at times ,and half the regiment went down with head colds; 

which cam be as: severe as nalfia im the east.. The majestic Himalayas 
hovered 2. mere thirty siles. avay;emd surveying the horizon from east 

to. west,one saw barrier apon barrier of mountain peaks glisteming in. 
the aun. At: might sterm clouds went imto battle overhead,and vivid forked 
lightening momentarilly turned might into day. 


* 
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IT. was still having a cushy enough time with no parades nor gun drill; 
But the lads in the regiment went through their paces on the twemtyfive 
pounders and three inch nortars.They were always tired end hungry on 
returm to camp,but I. moaned leuder than anyone else: about the hardness 
of aray life. Our main form of erpressiom was,—"roll on deatk,or — 


roll on the beat." 


The boat arrived sooner than I ever expected,when with five others I 
was given a months home leave im March.1946. E travelled light and 
carefree to: the homeward bound trooping. depot at my old home towm 

in Deolali;it. vas a journey of over a thousand miles,but this time I 
enjoyed every minete of it. I was saying goodbye to a land where men 
often awoke in the morning only to be buried st nightfall.that vas 

the real India,not that. of the: picsure boeks.I. had. seem no: Bengal. 
lancers nor tigers;no snakes: but those of the fraudalent snake charmers 


aud the only elephants seen had been glimpses. from speeding trains. 


With thougands: of others,I left Deolali. for Bombay and gratefully 
clambered, aboard the Strathaird,siater ship of the Stratnmaver. As the 
ship cast. off,a rear of elation went.up.from five thousand jubilent 
throata;and song efter song rent. the air, With no more convoys,it was. 
a swift. passage of fifteen days past the vell, knowm landfalla of — 
Aden,— Sues,— Fort Siid,— Gib.— Cape st. Vincent,and steadily on till 
safe ashore at. Southampton: in. Blighty.. 


All that I reeall: of the voage,was the chance meating with none other 
than Billy the black an. tan; had it not beex for his still saouldering 
eyes I would never have believed that $214 Mes the rebellious giant 

who: had. shared a cell vith. me fifteen months previously.He: had changed. 
censiderably,ana was very thin;fifteem months in the detention. barracks -' 
at. Lucknow: had: knocked all. the fun. out of him. But wmpleasant things. 


were soon forgotten,we had made it home. 
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I completed the last lap of the journey via Londom and Edinburgh. The 
first persom I met in Gkasgow was a wee stocky dow at heel tramp, ho 
ereeted. me vith;<"Cerry yer bag sur." it vas a change from,-salam sab, 
but he got halfacrown for his chore. I had a quiet reunion with ny 
brothers Gordon and Jim,and with my aut Lettie who had kept the heuse 
going efter my mothers death.. Whem I first. valked in, the walls seened 
to. close im around me,amd it toek a few days to get used to living 
in a house: again. 


The first person I loeked up was Jimmy Praser,and we had a celebration 
in the: atar bar at Eglinton tolljending the evening at the locarno 
dancehall in Sauchiehall str.. Jimmy was a fine dancer and very handsome, 
but: I was still, unable to take my chances vith the girls. Another: friend 
I. spent much of my time with was my old boyhood chum silly Mullen; BilZ 
still lived in Camden str.so I was able to spend many hours on tours 

of a sentimental nature. Nothing had changed in the Gorbals,- Errol str. 
and Surry str.yvere still swarming, though they had been: condemmad: before 
the first world var along with nost other atreets;evem so, the Garbals. 
was not. as dreadful as. india. 


& went: to foetball. matches at. Hampden and Cathkin vhere I saw the poor 
old. Third Gamark being defeated as usual;but. the most. enjoyable hours 
of my leave vere spent. im the- record salons,where: 1 bought pile upon 
pile of records. I have alvaya been intrigued by the gramophone,ita a. 
form. of permamence in a transient world;unfortunately,like most: inventions 
it has been abused,and much that is worthless has been preserved on. wax, 
But I was not in.a critical mood in i946,and had little knowlege of 
good. singing or music anyway. L collected erinyihiae from Crosby to 
‘Spike: Jones and his city slickers; but. I. mever felt much for popular 
music after hearing Gigli sing,-"Your tiny hand is frozen,coupled with 
~ All hail thou dwedLing pure and lowly". — "genta Lucia,and Turrido*s: 
farewedl,-Mama, quell vino. e' generoso..t’ and from. the sane opera,— 

Vivo il vino." other Singera collected were John. Macormack and. Bmricoe. 


Caruso., 
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Though I did some drinking and spewing,it was an unexciting leave; and 
like most holidays passed swiftly,but it was with reluctance that I 
started the long haul back to Dera-Dun.Im the transit caap at Southampton 
everyone was in a black mood,while waiting for the Strathnavet to ferry 
us vack to the east. ne might as { lay in a drunken stuper,i£ heard a 
battle of abuse closby;on opening ay eyes an Englishman directly opposite 
leapt. at me screaming,."Seotch bastamd.." I rolled out of bed and met hin 
halfway.I. awme at him and missed,but received a sobering blow as ny 
head. fell forward and somehow: came into contact with my. own fist. 
The incident was laughed off, bat next morning I learned that the abuse. 


had been meant for another Scot. whose bunk was above mine, 


The second voyage to India was much more Pleasant than. the first;as there 
was: only a. thousand troops: going back.. The route was the same,except for 
@ pleasant call at. Naples;where I had a wonderful view: of Vesuvious: 
smouldering in a heat: haze.ind a close up view of the: ible: of Capri, 
whose beauty belies tyramta: like Tiberious who flung inocents from her 
beautiful cliffs. 


Om disembarking at. Bombay, the first thing to catch my eye was a notice 


with the single word,—"Cholora..” and I knew I was back,when I saw a poor 
child: approach a pieces of putrid. maggoty bread lying in a spew slushed 
guttersnot even the shit hawks vould have touched it,but the starving 


boy: eyed it wistfully. waved hin away continually,but he kept coming 


back slinkingly,so I gave him a coim vhich momentarily solved. his. problem 
and. mine.. At Delhi I. slept soundly AstQemanewRON—tRein—ceurnes, im the. 

Wavel canteen,which had an indoor swimming pocl;my living quarters were 

in sharp contrast to: the thousands of homeless: beggars who slept in the 
streets or in the railway platforms. After three months of travel I returned 
to Dera-Dun. in June. , 


EF seldom visitted Dera-Dun itsel?, preferring the hill. station of Mussceri. 
thirty miles away,and seven thousand feet above sea level in the Himalayas, 
Om a clear day the peaks of Tibet could te- seen,but not EBverest.and it. was 


: = 
with a certain regret that learned of my pesting to Japan in July. 
But: someone was zeving the pawns again. 


ae Ceres + 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN.. 
"Whatever is conceivable,cam happen too." 


Wittgenstein. 


Om. arrival at Calcutta,our draft was taken to a transit camp situated 
at Barrackpore some niles from the cityz;where rietimg hordes kept ua: 
confined fot three uesay weeks. We: tock. no action against them,but day 
after day the volume of noise increased;as thousands-chanted,—"Gandhkiji,. 
~swarigi,~ Gandhiji,— swarigi,(Gandhi and freedom) but the monsoon: rains 
dampened their ardor,and occasionally we ventured: out,but net on our 


ownsome,. 


One: evening when it was comparatively quiet,I went out with an Englishman 
to a brethel Lt was a poorly furnished type of place: with a straw roof;, 
and earth floorsa. noisy crowd taumted us as we entered,but the omer 

whe was fat and prosperous chased them. — with a stick,Money being 
mere important te him than: Gandhi ji-swarigi.. The price was seven ruppees,. 
and we were invited to take our pick from « dozen females of all shapes. 
aad sizes;nost of them.were poorly dressed: in faded saries,and stoed 
umattractively glum.. 


None of them were young,but my friend took what he thought was. the youngest; 
while E pointed blindly et a slim girl of about thirty. she came to ay 
side sullen,passive and indifferent;chewimg beetlenut which stained her 
lips and. chin pure red. She took me: into a small poeriy lit room,and £. 
sat. nervously om the charpoy.. Nature came to my aid when 1. saw the girl 
undress: until. she was; completely naked. ny penis simply reared. up,and 

T undressed but kept a shirt om. The girl sat: on the charpoy croaslegged,. 
chewing avay om teetlenut; and. I: found that I could not cope with her 

im that position. I made gutteral sounds and signs to signify that. I 
wished. her to lie flat on her back. This she did,and I endeavoured to 
mount her; but made little progress until she took hold of my penis: and. 
alipped it inte her tody. She. chewed away indifferntly,and I. found to ay 
dismay that I vas not enjoying myself. Only by closing my eyes and using 


ny imagination did I manage at last to ejaculate. when i got back to the 
omnis later,I felt so dissatisified that I had to masturbate. 
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Riotting broke out in ernest at. Calcutta two days: after we sailed for 
Japan on the tramp steamer Rajula;a vessel of five thousand tons.Conditions 
aboard were bad,few bunks were available and over a thousand troops sweated 
it out forward;while five hundred Indian troops squatted miserably in 
the stern.There was only one deck betweem,and that was reserved for the 
officers.. The bay of Bengal was: rough,very rough; the Rajula dipped and 
lurched violently as meuntainous seas crashed over her beva.. You could 
actually see the monsoon winds lift the vater,~ refine it,and hurl the 
bales of heavy clouds towards thirsty India.There was much seasickness, 
but I was not affected. 


Things quietened by the time we reached Singapore,but we were mot allewed 
ashore;in: case: we. refused to come back. There: wag nothing to see but ships: 
and snelly docks, and it was a relief to sail on and on till. Homg Kong and 
Kowloon. sheltered us: for another twentyfour hours. Hong Kong looks. rather 
pictureque from a distance,but close up it is very smelly indeed;and I 
did not: mind the bam on shore leave. The slow woyege continued through 

a rain lashed China sea,and ended at Kure naval base on. the fourth of 
September,my twentyfirst hirthday.. 


There was still signs of the ravages of war at Kure,. Battered warships 
leaned. crazily on the queys;some had actually been blown right out of 

the water,and there was an aroma of burning peculier to: all blitzed tows, 
But the Japanese theuselves were: surprisingly friendly. A comfortable. . 
train. took us through an enchanting countryside,which was ever changing 
and very beautiful. revealing majestic mountains,inland seas,and well 
tended farmland... The climate. vas warm and pleasant,but I was to learn 
that Japan is a country of sewere contrasts;warmer than India in summer, 
colder than Briteim in winter. We detrained at a terminus called Ino,, 

and boarded a ferryboat not unlike those which ply the Miasisippi in 
American movies;and bearded another train on the island of Shikoka at 

a place called. Takamatzu-sam-basht.. Lt was well past midnight when we 
arrived. at Gonen,where the Dorset "Laid: om our first hot meal im twentyfour 


hours. 


Pa a se 
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T was both happy and unkappy: in Japanjunhappy with. the daily discipline 
which was almost as bad as. the Gordons, but not quite.The Dorsets were 
determined to inpreas the inscrutable Japanese. They marched and counter 
marched over the disused. cofirete airstrip vhich served as a parade. 
ground;and mounted ceremonial guard.But the: Japs were: no more inpresaed 
tham I was with the regimental band which wheezed out such tunes as,— 
"The farmers boy,and Tipperary..." 


At. might it. was different.Every might without fail I completely soused 
myself with Jap and Aussie beer.My drinking buddies were. Saumy Mac*iIntosh 
trom Greenock,Les Pey from Rotheram,and Dixie Dean, Woody Wilson, and a 
goed many others, Dizie Dean vas a gentle giant from the farmlands of 
Devon; budlt like es ox,he could floor aayone in the regt.Like many a. 
Poverful man it toek little to make him drunk,and chairs and tables 
Crashed as he roared merrily through the. sucked. filled, "Jelly swede," 
our regimental pub,. Fortunately, Dixie had @ good nature,and it was he 
who started: the sing songs with dittya like,= "Buttercup Joe.." 

"Oy cant milk a cow,nor mend. a. plough, 

Oy cant reap nor sow oh; 

But oym fresh as a daisy,that grows in the field, 

4n. they calls: oy buttercup. Joe." 


it was in the: Jolly swede. that I first heard the. quatrains of Omar 
Khay'yam, recited by Les Pey,a somevhat disillusioned married man; but. 
his: favorite peem was Kiplings "If." «hich we all thought marvellous 
and wise,. Samey's party piece was an old song about. Greenock;~ 
"Then heres tae auld green oak 

That stood doon by the square, 

4m heres. tae its roots 

That: lie slunbering there; 

4m herss tae oor toon folk 

Wheurever they may be, 

For Greenock took its name 

Frae: the. green oak tree." 


ll 


Te. 
Woody Wilson would niether sing nor recite,but how he danced. Standing 
on. a table,he clattered avay furiously doing what. he thought. was an 
imitation of Pred Astaire.His army boots sent sparks flying,amd ofter 
he hurled himself right off the battered table;only to. bounce back on 
again. like a devilish dervish.Under the- influence of drink, Woody really 
Believed in his wonderful dance.It vas seful,but the gang gathered. 
round emcouragingly;—"Womierful,go it Woody,- look at. that: now,hey,. 
did you ever see such dancing." Weedy drank in the applause,and danced 
and thumped. louder and loudes until completely exhausted. We did not 
Consider the callousness of our mock applause;we demanded amusement, 
because we were all terribly bored. Beredom,not money,is the root of 
wost evil. What my own contribution to the nightly revels was: is 
difficult to say;bet I certainly sung various versions of "Santa Lucia.” 
fim a very flat. thim tenor voice, though I thought it was better than: 
Gigli. 


Being the only Scota in an. English regt.Saemy and I. were under the delusiom 
that we had to live up to our country's reputation,and overdid the 
drinking.. Vhem I retired at nightfall, the cefling rushed dow to meet. 
mesand as I sat up the bed. tilted alarmingly,and. i turned somerscuits 
before spewing out of the Window.."Ever again. "T vowed, but next. night. 

E was in. my usual berth at the "Jolly swede." 


The jelly swede,was the strangest pub imaginablesit was a large: woeden: 
building, and as large as a hanger.Not only did we carrouse. there, but. 
worshipped there- also om Sunday mornings. Once a week films: were shorn, 
and. once we saw "The hasty heart.."enacted: by an B.N.S.4.. troup. The play 
was well. received by the inmates of the jolly swade.Later of course, 
“The hasty heart."did well. as a film. Hea it not been for the jolly 
svede,there vould have probably been a mutiny;for the British brigade 
had ‘been allotted. the task of guarding absolutely nothing but empty 
airstrips and deserted shores.The small. townships and villages were 
peor,and did not cater for entertainment; there Was: no pubs nor resturants. 
no theatres, and very little in the. shopa.The Americans had Tokio, and 


plenty of other attractive. Places, but Britain was: now a third class 
mation; and so. ¥e got third Class fun. 


We 
I lived only for the nights at the jolly swede,but there was always 
next. day to be put up with;and our cranky sargeant majer. He tried to 
get everyone to sign. on for another trelve years service;and he never 
gave up-Countless: times he. cornered me privately and began;~ 
"How long have you. been in the army Bryce? 
"Foo: long sir,.” 
Eh,eh,whats that,whats that,eh,eh."” 
"Almost three years sir;" 
"Good,good, like it eh,like it eh.” 
"Fo sir.." 
"Eh,ch,whats that,whats that eh.eh.” 
"Cam. I go. sir.” 
“Stand fast,stand fast,name and nunber,name and number* 
"Bryce sir,I4698926.. 
"ah sign up Bryce ,sign up,seven: an five,seven an five." 
"Not. me sir. 
“Eh,eh,whats: that,eh eh,whats that ,eh,eh.." 
"I dont like the army sir" 
"Whats. that: eh,vhats that eh." 
"Can. I. go now sir? 
"Yes,yes,head up,head up, head up." 
and as his voice reached a cresendo,his arms flapped wildly as he marched 
stiffly away. He: was almost as mad as. the colomel,who. during the weekly 
march past,stood at the flag pele screaching;— 
“Loek up. at.me,look up at me." 


While the umion jack drooped sullenly overhead. 


Money was almost valueless in Japan.Everyone had money,even the Japanese 
Peasants;but there was nothing to buy.Japan had beex ecconomicly ruined 

by the: war,and was: im the grip of inflation.The people existed on a mearge- 
diet of fish and. rice, and payed. exkerbitant sums to the: occupation troops 
for, -cigarettes, chocolate, tinned food, boots,etc.etc,. We did this so as to: 
do without having to draw army pay, which went into our credits, a. pest 

vee fomctheefgtize,< o.-° Lan cg. ; sal Stes biel 


96.. 
T.forget. what. my pay was in 1946,but it ran. into hundreds of yen per 
week;a. yen Was valued at. about fourpence,and was Lesued. on banknotes’ 
wot. unlike those used for the game of monopoly. One chap I. mew. had 
well. over a aillion yen stacked avay in neat piles beneath his bed;; 
When asked why,he said it was always his ambition to be a millionare. 
Bat the stuff ves useless. 


The: strange thing was. that the peverty: in Japam was mot. noticable: as 

it had. Been in. India, there were very fow beggers and ne. real slums to : 
apeak of;Things might have been different in the big city's like Tokio, 
but since I mever get that far,I cant say much except that the Japanese 
police: dealt sternly with the population;and vagrancy as it is know in 
. the weat. was. mon existant.. Another reason for the absence of slums,is : 
that each. Piatt has its ow seperate wooden house; These are. built 

im such a wy. as to withstand earthquake tremors.Each seperate piece 

of panelling. is: fitted at.different angles,so0: as. to allew a certain 
sway; where: concrete: buildings would crumble, these: simple dwellings could 
withstand anything but fire. 


Despite poverty, Japan. somehow comes up to: the expectations of the picture 
books; there is an ataostphere in the very air,vhich can only be described 

as oriental.At might: fireflies flit. like miniture illuminations,and 

Ianterna beam from the wooden pertals of shrines and houses. with an anrée 
approaching SeLToheen:. On special occasions in the Japanese. calender, the 
girls wore: brightly coloured kiminoes;leoking daintily beautiful as they 
clattered rythmically apen, vooden shoes,It was a superficial beauty;as. ~ 
many s soldier discovered to hia cost.¥.D.put. twenty per cent of each 

regt out: of action,during the first. year of occupation... The M0. atormed 

and lectured weexly,and showed films of advanced venesrel victima; which. 

so frightened me,thet I newer did anything worse than. personal. masturbation... 
Those who. took their chances,derived little pleasure;sinee they had ‘to: 
acoosh irritating ointment up thet penis afterwards. It was'nt worth it, 
fear and sex are not. genuine bedmates.. 


OT. 
When: 1 waa on. guard duty at the camp gate,the Japanese workmen would 
approach and bow with an easy graceson being allowed to pass,they always: 
said “arrigato.."(thank you) and on returning homeward bowed again. with — 
“Sayonara"(goodbye)a surprising number of Japs can. speak and understand 
English; but beyond those to words: i could not go. The deferential custom 
of bowing intrigued me,at first I toek it to convey abject defeat and 
servitude;im actual fact it. is equivelant to a handghake.. 


If the Japanese resented. the occupation,.they were clever enough to: hide 
itz silent aase dexonstration of juejitau,-~ of falling to throw an enemy: 
of guard. As I sometimes: vandered about their villages unarmed, I could 

have beem murdered easily;but the Japs went about their buisness: blandly, 
tac: Blandly, because: they did. not consider the war ag lost.They had. simply 
lest the: first phase,the war would last. a hundred years; that is what: 

they had been told,and that vas what they believed. Only on. rare occasions: 
did T: see the: Wippom scowl.and: yet. E liked them,even: though: I knew that. 
they: were capable of frightful. atrocity's; but: that nation,or individual. 
isent® T liked: the Japs: because they were afraid,as. I am of primeval. - 
nature.Every year the islands of Japan are convulsed. with earthquakes, 
tidal waves: engulf whole townships,— cyclones devastate crops: without a 
warning;it is a land. of sudden death,but centuries of severe: custom prevents: 
their fear from showing. — continually by nature, and brovbeaten by- 

the civil authoritys;Fippom: goes beserk. as a soldier let. loese on foreign 
shores during a war,it is: quite understandable,but as terrible to confront 
as: nature herself. 


Guard duty is the bane of a soldiers life,but in Japan there was the 
compensation of experiencing the sunrise.In the hush before dawn, the stillness: 
is: aw bland as a Japanese smilesénd as the sun comes: up — up -up,it hovers: 
tremblingly,and almost blinda +” . “» Ag the sum clears the sea,it seems 

to fill the whole wide void;and one imagines its distance: to be no more 

tham a. few hundred yards avay.ds the sun climbs, the. illusion fades,buat 

what an. illusion. typical. of Japan itself.. 


36. ‘ 
I drank ay way: through the remainder of the year;but was posted in December 
to the island of Honshu,where I served as am extra nedical orderly for the 
next few months. How I was: chozen for this fob,is still a nyatery to me; 
though I. envied the patients more than. L nesd. have. fhe hospital. atecd 
om land reclaimed from the sea,and was situatedi five miles from the tow. 
of Okijame.A large semi: industrialized town,with a few Pleasant. parks but 
little else: of interest. 


I helped the ward sister to make beds,and served simple medicines; but was 
an utter failure when it came to injectizg patients with penicilin.L was 
afraid of hurting them,and as a result hurt them more than was necessary. 
Another of my tasks ¥as vheeling patients over to the operating theatre.. 
Once i. teck. a verrted lecking Austrailien. over,and I consoled him with 
tales: of my own experience. He was a. big fellow,and refused. te go inside: 
without: me.The surgeom pnt a skull. cap om my head and draped me in « white: 
apron; then: pushed: me: inte a corner and snarled. 

"If you touch: aaything,or faint,E1L sealp. you: vith this knife, 

I watched them put the Aussie to sleep with an injection,and turmed my 
eyes towards the skylight,and kept them there mtil the appendics had 

been: removed. All. I. say vas a pleased surgen eééem-— holding up a little bag 
om hig forcepts saying;:"(ne appendics,slightly inflamed." 


There was'nt many deaths,but om two occasions I helped another orderly 
prepare the dead for burial.. This consisted of stuffing the corpes with 
cotton wool,and changing their pyjamas... A very awkward task which took 
some tine to get through; I oftem had the urge to: shout in the dead mans 
ear,."For Petes sake,put your arm in. here" Dead limba weigh as heavy ag 
lead,and have to be: forced into the posture required. I was always in 

@ state of collapse, after manhandling a corpse.. 


Japan. in December was bitterly cold,ané drink kept me: going; but somehow: 
the gest. had gone out of me. I. vas invited. to play for the hospital team 
but L refused saying something about how it was: better to watch than to: 
play. Lt was an invard turning point,— a deep rooted mental attitude,— 


and a sign of illness. ; 2 


99. 
Xmas and the new year of 1947.passed by in a drunken hazezand I was placed 
on. many charges,by a one eged sargeant vho took Pleasure in catching me 
in bed well after breakfast time. But my appetite had evaporated,saki. and 
beer sustained me and I went about my chores indifferantly. At night ay 
sleep was troubled by heavy coughing,and there was a dull. ache: in ny 
chest vhen breathing. The ward sister was the first to spot the degenerate 
state I was in,and sent me for a check up and xray. The M.0.sent for me 
and said; "Theres something on the plate,but I'm not sure,better have a 
few weeks in the observation ward", 


The rest did me the world of good,but L seen learned that I sufferéd > 

from pamgesy;ahdu the N.0.. extracted three pints of poisonous: locking 5 
fluid with a foet long needle. I was encouraged to lie as quietly as: 
possible,and blissfully smuggled into warm blankets and snoozed the: days 

away. E vas im ne: hurry to returm to ductigiae snow had begun. to fall in 

the outside world of reality... 


Since: [. kaew most: of the nursing staff,I was. often given tit bits. such a 


PSS ENE eich mee piemg rouse 


as: chicken: and pork.Indeed, that vas the only time I tasted fresh meat 


im Japan; most of the food eaten came: out. of a tin,even the Vegtabless 


espe pista ele 


were dehydrated,and Unappatizing.j Im E ndia,one: could always go to a 
Chinese resturant; but Japan was clese ta famine,and had no food to spare: 
at all. 


My fellow orderlies could be cruel as well as kind. There was a Sargeant. 
of the: millitery pelice,who. hed arrested. hundreds of troops at Okijema. 
for fraternizing with the geisha girls. The hated Sargeant ended up in 
the ¥.D.vard,but instead of pumping pemicilin into him;they jabbed vicuous 
jets of distilled water, joyfully jeering as they did BO,— 

"Take that ya. dirty bastard." 


4. few days before ay discharge,I awoke from e deep sleep around 4 a.m, 
one: morming; and. felt intinations of imminent danger. Every: nerve: in. ny 

frightened. body vibrated,and as I listened. intently I heard the bated 

breath of ny fellow patients. 


wi oie ep yatta ASE a tr wintcettegeone te mi i as ye wale ew, Sere cornea ne teen nr nee tn neta 


Too. 
There should have been a night light im the ward,but it was not aglow. 
The darkness was so complete and absolute,that for a dreadful moment I 
thought that: I had gone blind. I peered round the ward but saw nothing; 
Not even the familiar outline of the Yank in the next bed, though. he was 
only two feet. away could I. see. Yet I sensed him,and his fear kept hin 
as silent as a corpse. The ward held thirty patients,each one awake and 
toe proud to: shout out;and so ve lay there waiting and listening. I looked. 
towards the windova,but saw nothing.My direction was sound enough, but 
there was no reassuring reflection from moon or stars..I + vod as if 
we were all. buried alive in some: deep subtereanean tomb.My heart raced 
and raced,until it seemed the throbs could be heard all over the 
anticipating ward. I tried. to. ery out,and almost strangled with fear; 
but managed to put a tentative arm out and touched the wall.It moved,. 
and. I’ withdrew my hand as if stung with a scorpian.At that moment, a 
blast. which I toek to be wind shattered the unseen windows.I sat belt 
upright,and heard a frightful rumble come from underneath my bed.. 
Soueome screamed. im the: dark, "Barthquake®, and I flung myself down 
ite the flimsy protection of blanketa;and heaped piles of pillows on 
top: of my head. The earth shuddered,crumbled and groaned; then roared 
like a primeval. monster #ith. gigantic devouring jawa.? he valis avayed 
and creaked,screaching like taut Tigging on a helmless schooner, adrift. 
in hurricane seas.My ted began to move,and leapt violently with the 
rapidity of machine gun fire;E burroved deeper and. deeper,and braced 
my: back for the awful fall of the roof.Beeause of the pitch darknesa,. 
I eould only see with a heightened imaginatiom.The sea vall was: a mere 
two: hundred: yards awsy,vhat if the sea wall crumbled? I saw the earth 
split,and I wes flung headlong into firey chasms;then the sea wall broke ah 
eveeping me away tovards: oblivion, I experienced. these visions vividly,. 
because whenever there is. a conflict between the ill and the imagination, 
imagination always vins. Trice I made to rise, thinking of flight,only 
to fall back in terror when I realised that the growling earth war no. 
lenger a sinecure.. L prayed Encoherantly and wildly,but. thought only 


ad 
of my own skinzsand for five long unending hours: cowered. beneath the ee 


* 


umtil the earth subsided and was: atili.. Lanterns sere brought,.and only 
the excitable hubbub of frightened. men could be: heard... 


tor. 
ext. morning the news bulletin from Londom said there: had been slight 
earthquake tremors in Japan;lasting no: more than five minetes: in duration. 
There vas no casualties in the occupation forces,but well over thirty 
thousand Japs: perished om Shikuku;when tidal waves,and fire: destroyed 
several coastal. townships... Later it was announced, that: Shikuku had tilted 


several degrees lower into the water. 


A few: weeks later I. returned to duty with the Dorsets on Shikuku, where. 

things were almost back. to normal.The few concrete: buildings at Kochi. 

and Gomen,were dowm as if bembs had. struck themsbut most of the wooden 

houses: were: intact... The British brigade which consisted of the Welsh 
Pusilleers,—- The Cameron: iighlanders,-and the Dersetss;had been Kept busy ty 
supplying food blankets and medicines to the stricken exeas,but by the 

time I arrived: back things: were: calmer... 


E was in no. condition: to: help anyone im any case,as I went dow: with — io 
another bout of pluresy in. Peburary;and spent. a feu weeks is a hospital 
at Kochi.Where the medics advised. me to cut out smoking and drink for a. 
whilesand released me to. rejoin. ny regimentewhich surprisingly left. 

Japan for Malaya in March. Om a cold. bitter night the Dorsets entrained 
at Gomen,and the Japanese: actually cheered ua out of town.tne Jap caught 
me by the hand and shouted in perfect English; 
"Good. luck ta you,where ever you ge. 
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G2. 
CHAPTER EIGHTEEN... 
"We secretly Yrejoice,at the downfall of our friends." 


Chant#as bend... 


Transporting a regiment by trogp. traim and ferryboat proved hazardous 
im the inclement weather;and for twenty hours we had mothing to eat but 
iron rations,The hard compressed biscuits were almost unedible,and had 
to be pounded into fragments with rifle butts they tasted like sawdust, 


but the cold had made us ravenous;and we snarled like dogs over them.. 


The Dorsets arrived worn out at Kure,and trudged sullenly through the 
dark icy streets. to the quays.A howl. of dismay arose. vhen the Rajula 
was sighted;at least half of the regt.had experienced her couped up 
conditions before.sut for the moment the Rajula offered some protection 
from the: icy blasts sweeping in from the inland seas of Japan.d thousand 
men,~ & thousand kitbags and rifles jostled for elbow room;om what: can: 


beat. be described: ag: a mobile: black hole of Calcutta.. 


E sank down. im diamay in an overheated hold,and fell naieani for a couple 
of hours.When. opening my eyes I. vaa surprised to find only a few fellow 
akulkers im the hold..Where is weiss I asked; 

"@ the bloedy fools are on deck threatening mutiny, their all. mad, itz: 
warmer down jig Ae go up. there.” 

The sleep had refreshed me,and E felt a wave of exhileration at that. 
word. mutiny.L clamberea up the companionvay,and felt the: electric 
atmostphere as: agitators exhorted the boys to. leave. the ship. The dim 
was terrific,but the seund came from enpty belly's which had still not 
— Ped;and it was; huager which growled all over the: deck,rather tham 
& genuine anger. To restore order the colonel appeared. om the bridge 
and shouted S "Derseta,Jorsets,renember the regt.— what ‘ill. they say 
at-home when they hear that our illustrious regt has teen dishonoured 
by: nating: It will bein all. the papers,— Dorsets, Dorseta,returm to your 


mess: decks,0: Dorseta,Dorsets,dont break your fathers heart..." 


103. 
A stunmed silence greeted his address,followed by a roar of abuse;— 
"Git fucked ya silly old bastapd, git. stuffed,howa yer ma fer suger, 
Hey wooden head,does yer mah know yer out, “etc.etc. ext the M.0. spoke 
and told us that even the Queen Mary had cockroaches on her,. 
"Thats fine,send for the Queen Hary.."we shouted; 
shortly afterwamia,seven. men were: detailed to place our complaints. to 
the officers,om the conditiom that in event of arrest ve were to: leave 
the ship. The seven heroes failed to. return,and a thousand voices: took up 
the chant;—"Bff —~ off ~off,off off off,off off off,off off off,=— off off 
off; I found myself in the first. ¥ave,which rushed down a narrow Passage 
to the gangvay.f¥o sargeanta and a warrant officer linked arma and braced 
themselves.The warrant officer vas none other than our eccentric: sargeant. 
wajor;His last words before being swept dom. the gangplank vere,— 
"Whats this eh,whats this eh." 


Most of the boys: left the ship,but some did notzand I was: disappointed 
to see my old buddy Lesley, Pey leaning ower the rail. shouting. — 
"Pock your rotten luck." 

It was bitter cold on. the quayside,and the mutineers: huddled: in small 
groups talking endlessly;But the: blasts from the sea subdued the ardor 


of rebellion at. an alarming rate,as men: began to. filter back to the warnth 


of the ship. The regt.had only been ashore about halfanhour, when a loud gong + 


was heard on the Rajula,and a voice shouted. 

"Come and get it,grub up." 

There was a mad scamper for the: gangway,and the rebels lost. most. of there 
number.0fficers appeared,and reasoned with the rest to return.When. we 
refused the officers went. to the: end of the quay and ordered the Aussie 
armed guards to shepherd us back on board.It was a pleasure: to hear an 
Ausaie: shout; "Git fucked, we're not in: yer bullshittin. army bud.” 

Eat it ended badly, the: cold end hunger drove the majority into the ship; 
until. there: was only a dozen. of us left.¥e sheltered in the Aussie guard 
tent at the end of the quay, where: we drank hot chocolate: and discussed 
our hopeless position. én officer appeared and gave us. ten more. minetes; 
we struck our colours,and the: Aussies snesredi.. 

"“Crapbags,bloody- crapbags,* 


04. 
The Rajula aailed for Simgapore with. seven nutineers: confined below decks; 
and those whe had taken no part.in the mutiny were of the opinion that it 
served them bloody well right.Such men were pleased at the failure,for had 
we succeeded,it would have left.a bitter taste of failure in their mouths; 
so secretly they rejoiced,but openly expressed it with — 
"Fk their retten luck." 
For though.men like to succeed themselvea, they cannot bear the success of 


friends. 


Once again we were: not allowed ashore at. Hong kong,but. it mattered little. 7 
to. me: as: L spent most of the voyage in sick bay with a sore throat and 

high temperature. The pain. in: my chest vas troubling me again, but I was: 

fit enough whem we docked in sultry Singapore.. 


A comvoy of army trucks: took the regt. through. the winding streets;, My maim 
recollection belize a close. up ef the notorious Chiangt. jail,vhere the Japs 
had. tortured their P..0.¥%s.. during the var. The British had. quickly restored 
their pre war order,and the jail. now held. hardened. criminals;what puzzled 
ne then,and still does,isa vhat. happened to those convicts during Japanese. 
rule? Anyway,they were back again as. if nothing had happened. 


We crossed. the famous causeway which links Malaya with Singapore,and entrained 
at Jahore Bahroo. for Kluang;a clearing in the jungle some two hundred miles 
away. We arrived im a downpour,and ewery afternoom it: rained heavily and 
clanily. Everyone was rattled.Zhe climate was sultry and in severe contrast. 
with the cold of Japam,and withim a veek I went sick again. 

The M.0. Looked wearily at me and said,. 

"Whats: the matter now Bryce? 

"I'm sick,I've still got that pain in ay chest,I cant sleep,and I'm feeling 
very tired.* 

"Your not: the only one thats feeling tired" he wianonl ad in another ninete. 
would have sent me back to duty,so0 i asked for an x=raye 

"Oh very well,but I: warn you,if its clear your for it understand" 

I packed a few things together and left for Jahore Bahroe;I: did not know 

it then, but my soldiering days ware overs. 


/ TOS. 
The hospital was a large: affair,and five stories high.I slept blissfully 

/ on the top ward,where i. had two strange fellows: on either side of me. 

The ome on my left was recovering from cholera,which had aged him terribly. 
ie had lost most of his hair,and his face was puckered like an old age 
pensioner. One of the first things he asked me was; 

"Hey Jock, how old do you think I an? 

“Oh, about fortyfive maybesI: said. 

I saw: his face drop,;and almost.in- tears he said; 

"I'm only twentytwo years old.." 

i did my best to cheer him up,but he refused to respond and spoke glumly 
about. signing om for another five years service;rather than face his 
mother or girl friend again, 

My; other companion. was: a healthy looking youngster of nineteen,wha was 

| delighted. with bis illness.Lifting his temperature chart he showed ne 
what. had been writtem - "Fever? He croved over the fact that the medics 
did'nt: know what: exactly vas wrong;day after day;he harped on his strange: 
illmes. : 

"Listen. Jock,i%m: a apecial case see,.they"1l have: to. Lock into it see, 
cos: my. type of fever hes: never been known before see.” 

Whenever his temperature dropped to mormal,he became very moody; and 
desapondent;but vher. it rose he was almost besides himself with elation. 
"Leek, Jock,ita: the fever again see,oh the 4.0.will be worried. see,. , 
they'll. send me home see.” 

, There certainly was something Wrong with him,but only a phychologist 
oats unravel. the roet: cause of his self inducede fever;He craved. for 
attention and got it enly through illness,and to be cured was-the last 
thing he wanted. ; 


q Within a week the M.0.told me quietly, that I had tuberculosis, and that 
IT would be placed in isolation for a whiles. Later,my friend who. had 


‘suffered the ravages of cholera said; "Never mind dock,.'"I'd rather have 


1, B.than: ¥.D. anyday." . 


I06.. 
Accordingly,I was: removed to a small ward with a balcony;and saw no one 
but the nursing staff for weeks on end.I. experienced the horrors of 
insommia,because I kmew absolutely nothing about. tuberculosis; except 
that. it was an incurable disease of the lungs,and that poets died of it. 
L was given sedatives,but they failed to drug my alarmed nerves. The. 4.0. 
would not tell me how things stood;except that.1 was being sent homey, 
where I would be cured in a sanatorium.I could tell by his bedside 
nanner, that he som do: nothing to prevent my T.B.from spreading;and I 


began. to wonder just how lomg I: hed. left to live. 


The thought of death kept me from sleeping; just think,dead at. twentyone. 
and nothing accomplished.I thought of the fame I would mever now achtéeve. 

' as a footballer,-as a singer,as any old thing;for though [td never really 
known what: I wanted. to besI had always: craved appreciation ar some form 
of rememberence.. Hattalion after battalion. of mental skirmishes kept ne 
wide: awake,and sleep eluded me.My eyes were red rimmed,and I felt terribly 
close to madness. Daily IE expected to. see the screens go round. ay bed, 
and was; surprised when the padre: failed ta make an appearence.[ saw the 
sum come up,and go down: over sin€pore; and. Was. puszled at. finding nyself 
still. very much alive,as ie followed day with agonizing slowness. 


Woody Wilsem turned up just when - needed him most;and I was: deeply noved. 
when. I learned. that he hed travelled all. the way from. Kluang on hearing 
of my ilIness.. Woody cheered me up immensely,and scoffed at my fears. 
"What are you worrying for Jock,— no. more soldierin for you, no more: 
bullshit,— no mere guard duty,- never again,you. lucky: Bestard vill. you. 
have to stand to. attention. to mugs more idietic than yersel; whats nore 
your’ goim home,an you'll get a pension to: retire on." 

' 
The last thing I: said te Woody wasSoldier om but when he had gose I 
kept. thinking about what he had said. about,no mofe guard duty; I. remembered 
the: long dreary houre of longing to sleep,-to sleep. Ten minetes after 
Woodys: visit,i alept amd slept and slept. 


mee gue 4 


LOT... 
The only time I worried,was when I caught sight of my reflection whilst 
shaving.My left cheek seemed to have caved. in,and I watched my features 
furtively;and quite often I talked to myself thus.— 
"Christ,yer gettin thinmer,— ach, L've: always beem thin, better eat nore 
am fill in that hollow jaw,= ach, I've. always been called lanterned jawsy. 
~ take maira that malt,— why worry, ye've always been skinny, — aye, but 
no that thin.* 


For recreation I had a portable gramophone,which IL. kept going hourly; 
especially "La donna e* mobile” sung lustily by Caruso,,but I also played 
the poor mans Caruso,— sing Crosby.. L read quite a lot of books during 
the day;two of which gave great pleasure,."The lost herizon." and the 
never to be forgotten,—"Story of San Michele.” 


L read Munthe"s book twice: before returning it;for there was such a 
comfortable sonambulistic atzostphere. as I turned the pages. slowly. 

E sew the island of Capri. fleat: invitingly;and the scent from luxurious 
Flowers: Blended with the life. eager ‘chirping of songbirds. Though there 
was death in the book,it was defeated by the validity of a mans private: 
world,it restored ne spiritually,for what is an individuals. dream. kingdom 
but"Shangri La " 


There: was: no: real comparison: between Munthe's. beok,and others I had read; 

, and it began to dawn om me that T.5.. night be a blessing in disguise. If 
I waa ta be confined to bed,what better way to pasa: the weary hours: than 
by reading masterpieces? and a0 began a search: which hes lasted to the 
present day.. 


Sometime during the spring of 1947. I was’ taken by ambulance and stowed. 
snugly aboard the hospital ship Somersetshire,.. When the ship left Singapore. 
harbour,I did't Look back;i was weary of travel, had. seen it all before,. 
and was very pleased to. be going home.. ; 


LOB. 
The homeward voyage was tedious;with long delays at,— Rangoon,— Madras,. 
-trincomalee,— Colombe,— Aden,— Suez,— Port Said and Gib.teing confined 
to bed 1 saw little of these places;my view being restricted to a port 
hole directly overhead. My bed mate was a fellow from Liverpool called 
Steve -— who had had a rough time in Burma;he was however,much improved. 
by the time I met him,and daily I watched the flesh return to his haggard 
features... We played cards,and talked football;Stevie had an almost unholy 
respect for the Glasgow Celtic,though like all Englishmen he thought. 
England could wipe the floor with Scotland anyday. I grew to be fond of 
Stevie,as I found him better read and educated than I was.He could blether 
away for hours om books,— opera,~— Beethoven,—jazz,- football and nost 
other things under the sum.. I was rather taken aback when I learned he 
hela the rank of sargeant major;but somehow his rank meant little anymore, 
T.B. like death is a rare leveller. 


First impressions are not. to be relied on. it was: Bert. Williams from. 
Strminghare. who brought this. home to me3How I hated. hia loud belly laugh: 
and. atrocious: accent, yet: within a week we became close frienda: and. passed © 
the weary hours. by; imitating each others accent.. It was’ very simple fun,, 
= would say,."Do um. com frum Brum chum um? and he would pore Se 
“Bets a braw brick mim leet nit the nit." Berts. favorite impersonation 
wass of: Jimmy Durante; and hourly he wagged. his head and croaked ,~— 

2 Atta boy,everbody want ta git inta di: acts." somehow we. never tired of 
such simple merriment,it helped to: dispel gloom and anriety. 


Oecasiomally- the ship stopped. her engines to bury the dead;and all our. 
hilarity ceased. as screens vere drawn. across the portholes,tc deadex 

the sound of the splash.When the engines began to throb again,lifes 

voyage: was: over for some one.Strange as it may seem,,there. was: no deaths 

in the T.B.. wards; there. was however one chap in our ward who was definitely 
dying.ite. wag im the: last stages. of T.B.and daily we expected the engines: 
to stop for himsbut he survived. the uneventful voyage,and died a few 

weeks. after reaching Blighty. 


i109... 
At Southampton a hospital traim took us to a sanatorium in Suzry,where 
we were sorted out. and sent north to Baguley sanatorium. outside of 
Manchester;where 1 rested for the next eight weeks... was: given no treatment, 
simply bed rest and malt;there being no anti biotic drugs in use: against. 
the bug in I947.. 


Whilst. at. Baguley,I received a letter from my old pal Jimmy Fraser telling 
me that he had canght. the bug also.I was overjoyed at the news,for it 

meant an understanding friend to come home to.secretly I was ashamed of 
E.B.git was as horrid as ¥.D.. and more contagious than leprosy.“y reaction. 
to: Jimmies letter was despicable,but I felt 2 keen sense of failure at 

that. time,and rejoiced. at anothers failure. Although it is often unavoidable, 
illness: is nonetheless: failure. 


Nothing exciting happened to me at Baguley;but E had visits from ay two 
brothers. Gordon. and Jim.Bill Millen: also. came. down with bottles of stout 
which he called the cure.Perhaps. they expected to see a dying man;no such 
luck,only a skulker enjoying the fresdom.of the bed.. 


My xrays: improved with the months of bed rest,and. by: August i was passed. 
as. fit enough to travel on to: Bangour sanatorium situated between Edinburgh - 
and Glasgow. I travelled in. a special. compartment,in the eustody of a 
medical orderly.There: were labels on the windows marked "Infectious" 
Ehroute to Blinburgh,a woman demanded entry;and the orderly pointed to 
the labels. "Whats wrong with him" she queried. 

TB. replied my custodian,and I saw the womam.turn pale before fleeing 

to another compartment.. L blushed with embarrassment but said nothing 
when: the orderly said;"Sorry about. that Jock, tut you might as well get 
used to that sort of thing..* Such. a thing is unlikely nowadays,hut in 
1947.-T.B. was considered. vile. 


Ta. 
At. Bangour,1 went. through the now familiar paterm of x-rays,blood and 
sputum tests;which had been negative for some time,and 1 was: allowed up 
almost all. day at Bangour.At. night I skipped out. te the pubs and cinemas 
in Bangour some two miles away,and was allowed home on weekend pass's; 
but spent as much time in Edinburgh as Glasgow. Shortly after my twenty— 
second birthday in. September,I set out on a glorious summer afternoon. 
to visit the Capital,with the intention: of taking part in the very first. 
Edinburgh festival. oly one concert. appealed..to me,— Bruno Walter, conducting 
the Vienna philharmonic,in a Johanne Struase program; but although IE had 
plenty of money,I could'mt find # ticket anfwhere.. So I settled for a 
woman instead,which cost me: ten bob. It was a clumsy affair,and not much 


pleasure: was gained by either party. 


T did not. have many friends at Bangour,indeed,I was not at all popular; 
running foul of the: doctors and nursing staff,whem: they found my bed 
unoccupied during rounds. My bed mate vas net impressed with ny escapades 
into Glasgow and Eiinburgh,and one night. he grabbed me by the lapels when 
i ataggered over his bed drunk.— . 

“Listen mac,know what I think of you: eh? 

"No what," i smirked, 

*E think your a Joe egg." 

E pretended mot to know vhat a doe egg: implied,-(someone who stinks,- 

or very soft in the head.) The doctor had a werd or two. to say also; 
which ammounted to the fact that I was phyebhogically unfit for further 
treatment,and L was: discharged in. Nowember- 5947. Am ambulance took me 

to am office in George street. sdinburghswhere an officer handed me ay 
discharge papers and leave pay.is I stoed up to go,he told me not to 
salute;but he need'nt have bothered. Whem i: Teamerged im George str. 

the ambulance had gone,and with it my last. connection with the army. 


E was a free man,it was: a wonderful moment.. 


"CHAPTER NINETEEN. 
“Most men live lives of quiet. desperation. -: 


Thoreau. 


er a ey en ee een cer 


Someone has said that man behaves as if insane when alone; personally, I. 
can. vouch for that observation. I liked nothing better than to hear the 
front door slan early in the morning,as ny brothers trundled off tm work. 
I was in complete charge of the. house,and after a makeshift breakfast it 
was: back to cesy bed: and daydreams. Around noom I would rise and light a 
fire,and cook a meal;lounging comfortably afterwards listenning te: my 
record collections. e 

% 
Hach afternoon I raked ny brothers clothing hanging in the hallway,for 
money or faga;if nothing was. doing,L. played at indoor football Rolling 
up old. socks, which I tied with atring;I crashed shot after: shot between 
chairs.0ftem: I. threw my homemade football against the walla,and when it 
cane down, threw myself headlomg meeting the missile with my bored cranium, 
I was: glways exhausted: after suck exercise;my medical advisers at the 
T.B. clinic would have been horrified,but so would anybody else bad they 
seen my frantic pantomine,. ; 


My pension of £2 - 5/~— did not stretch far,but it was supplimented by 

25 shillings unemployment benefit. F or this I had to. travel four miles 
to the labour exchange at Butterbiggins Rd;I attended. twice « week,and 
endured the humiliating long queues of woodbine smokers rather than: work. 
I paid thirty bob a veek to my brother for digs,so I was often short of 
real. spending money;but ox Weds.when I collected my pension I had a day 
out, treating myself to a slap up feed in the poshest resturants. At night 
after a movie,L haunted the coffee stalls and trailed after prostitutes. 
Once: around. midnight I trailed after a girl near the taxi stands at the 
central. station;no one seemed to be abroad but the girl and L,but a tari 
driver yelled all over the listening street. 

"Away hame tae’ yer bed,yah sully lookin bastard." . 


© slunk deeper: inte my overcoat, and: hastily beat a retreat homewards, 


TI2. 
Getting in at night was a bit of a problem,as my brother Gordon ‘cael to 
locking the door-at night;and often I had to scale the cold roanpipe, 
clambering breathlessly through the kitchen window,at 2 a.m. I went 
through this routine for years. This was Gordon's way of saying,— get out, 
and dont come back;but many a year was to pass before I finally took the 


hint. 


One day as I sat penniless by the fire,a welcome kmock sounded on the 
door.0m opening,I found an excited Jjany Fraser waving a wad of pound 
notes.He threw me a fiver and shouted; “Harry, the relief of Lucknow".. 
It turned out to be back money from the pensions,and we lost no time in 
heading for the star bar and the dancing;which was our usual way of 
having a goed time. I dont know if there were. any Frasers at the relief 
of Lucknow, but I certainly appreciated that unexpected fiver from the: 


clan. Praser. 


During my weekly: visits to. the burroc,I struck Up am aquaintance with a 


fellow T.Bovictim. called Joe Maunahen.iJae had. seen service in Italy during 


the warshe was: neurotic,and seldom. changed his patter. 

"It# that auld bastard Churchill, thats: tae blame for us hivin the bug,= 
jist think 0. it,— him am hia fat cigars,- a wine,= he canni even wipe 

his. ain arse,— givin us the ¥' sign,- the V sign by fuck,- he's sayin 

up ye — up ye,~ bet he's. no livin oan a measly two quid pension,— the 

auld cunt,-fuckum -fuckum.." 

Whenever I’ had a few drinks with Joe,he would take me on.a round of visits 
to his many relatives;and embarrass. me by pointing in my direction saying= 
"See him there,well he's got.T.B, the same ag me,-ah'me no the only wan 
thats smittled.™ 


Another friend. was. Ballsully,an engineer and friend of Jim Praser;who 
introduced us in the star bar.. On. that oceasion we both quoted snatches 

of Khayyam,and were friends: it seems for life. According to Ballsully, 
anyone: aquainted: with Omar was an intellectual; "Make no aletate " he shouted 
"ax. intellectual.” 


13. 
Every three months I was x-rayed in the overcrowded clinic at Florence Str. 
in the Gorbals;half the population of Glasgow seemed to be tuberculer in 
those days,and each visit entailed a wait of several hours.1o my questions 
the medica were: noncomital; "Yours is a difficult case Mr Bryce,but your 
coming along fine,coming ‘along fine,see you again in three months, take 
plenty of rest,and plenty of malt." The only thing I liked about those 
return visits | to the Gorbals,was when I looked up Bill Mullen and his 
welcoming family at Camden str. There: was always a slap up ‘seals iideas 
and a sing song.Billy's father,Tommy Mullen;did'nt helieve in waiting for 
New Year revels. "Why wait. till. the new year? he would say,"lets celebrate 
the night,tae hell wi wance a year." Nonetheless,New Years eve was the 
best time to visit the Mullens,and for many years: I. was one of their many 


first foeters. 


Late in 1948.2 was. sent by the burroo to work as a. porter at Mearnskirk 
hospital;which entailed bus journeys,and early morning rises.The work 
itself was. simple,all I had to do was help collect brock bins from the: 
wards,and empty them.Sometimes. I. brushed floors,or cleaned windows; and : 
once 2 month was detailed to a. van which delivered food from the eeschouss 
to the wards.In this way IL. got to. kmow some of the kitchen maids,end two 
of themsAnnie and Peggy, kept. me sexually going for quite a few years, 


but. more of that later. 


Night duty entailed sleeping in the hospital. hostel;and. the very first 
night. I was on duty,I was: called: out at 4 a.m.to help remove a corpse: 
from: the =.B.wing. It was a beautiful night,and a full moon illumed the 
white pavilions of the sick. The only sound to be heard,was. the gentle 
purr of the ambulance: as it stood by: the: shadowy garage door. the driver 
grunted in. a subdued: sort of way;and we sped: almost silently to the. 
T.B.ward’.. An excited nurse showed us the bed,where a tall. thin man had 
died but an hour previously.The nurse,who was a trainee,seemed rather 
pleased because a man had. perished im her ward. She kept. saying; 

"The sister was'nt here,— £ did everything myself,—- I dressed hin,- 


and washed mania by myself. * 


She vas so pildaaee with her nights. work, that she. turned: back the covers: 
te reveal a. youthful wan face,in repose. 


Ey 


14. 
Thad more in common with the dead man,than I had with the: gloating nurse; 
but for the turn of the cards,it might have been me lying there.Indeed, 
the corpse seemed to resemble me physically,and I felt a quiet hatred 
for that happy nurse;it did'nt seem to bother her,that the dead man might 
have. been loved,by some now stricken soul. Im a moment of brotherly 
tenderness,I touched him;his body was still warm,and I surmised that a 
fierce fever had swamped him. Ljke: all dead persons,he proved difficult 
to handle. In life: he would have weighed around eight stone,in death le 


seemed nearer sixteen. 


It took some panting and jostling to get him out of the ward and into 

the ambulance.The- mortury was situated near the main gate,and as I helped 
carry our burden some thirty yards;I almost envied him his rest. Ag T 
looked down at the dead face,I had the uneasy feeling, that I was really 
carrying myself into the morgue. T he last I saw of him,was his white: 

. draped form levitating from a moonlit mirror;it was quite ghostly,like 
saying goodbye to oneself, By next day,I had almost forgotten him;. 


after all,its only others who die,never us. 


T have a thieving instinct, though throughout my life I've managed to 
control it fairly well.I. am the type who will only steal on a large 
scale,were I deprived of life's we neccesity's. When I had been working 
at Kearnskirk some three months, took a fancy to a couple of cosy 
looking blankets.Just the thing for my bed at home;as I had no intention 
of flogging them for money.It was easy enough lifting the blankets from 
the store;getting them out of the gate without being spotted,was another 
natter. I percelled them up and hid them behind an old disused hut near 
a hedgesand planned to lift them after a late night dance held monthly 
in the hospital grounds. On the night of the dance,I. skipped away with 
my loot,well past midnight down an unlit country lane at the back of the 


erounds.I did'nt. expect to meet anyone at that hour,but the unexpected 


happened,as it always does. 


TI5. 
Halfway to Newton Mearns I ran blindly into two policemen;and they dazzled 
me with torches and queries. "What are you doing here at this hour,- 
whats your name,~ where do you live,- whats in the parcel eh? 
I tried to bluff them,but they had me cold;and I was escorted through 
the sleeping village, bearing bulky blankets on my head to the police 
station. Once inside the station,I. told them. to keep the blanketa and 
let me go;but they bundled me into a cell,and left me to freeze oma 
atone slab without blanketa;which was rather ironical. 


Next morning a sargeant put me through a stiff interogation; and wanted: 
the names and addresses of even my most personal friends.When these. were 
not. forthcoming,he had. me driven to. the police court at Giffnock; where 

T was: photographed and fingerprinteg@é. I tried to joke. with the police,,. 
but they greeted ny efforts with stony silences.To them I was a petty 
thief,atalled at the very outset of his carrear. When ‘they were finished. ; 
documenting me, they told me I was: for the judge thet very day;I was 
placed. in a cold underground cell,and left to swelter with my own. 


thoughts for: @ couple: of hours. 


As I paced my cell, it dawned on me: that forgiveness is not the concern 
of the law;what waa all the fuss about,-a couple of blankets?: case: dismissed; 
would: have been my ow verdict,had anyone stolen them from me.To forgive, 


ia not to be gentle,on the contrary; forgiveness is: supreme revenge. 


Later a couple of cops led me up a flight of steps,and blinking my eyes 
with wuibelief;found myself the centre: of attraction in the dock of an. 
open court. Guilty,or not guilty? asked the judge. 

"Guilty.said I. , 

Before he could pass sentence,my brother Gordon leapt up from the back 
of the court,and started to defend me, I was as surprised as the: judge, 
who was: favourably impressed. with my brothers: words;which were to the 
effect. that I was not long out of the. army, where such petty theft like 
blanket lifting. was a commonplace.He: also told them of ny disablement 
and almost brought. tears to the judges eyes. I was fined a peund, and. 


set free. Bat IT lost my job at the hospital;so it was back to bedi and 
long long lies: again. From that time on,Gordon gave me up as: daft, 


IT6.. ’ 
A few days after my release,I phoned Annie -~- the kitchen maid at 
Mearnskirk;and for many weeks clumsily groped her,in the back courts 
of the Gorbals where she stayed. Ammie was an old hand at the game, 
when I finally succeeded;it. was i who was seduced,and not her. 
On a dark saturday evening, Annie and I emerged from the pits of the 
cinerama;and took a long lusty stroll to my old playground at the 
Molls: mire.There: we found darkened privacy,amidst slag heaps and 
thistles. 


I was still a novice at. sex,and unsure of my chances;but Annie made 


it easy for me,by unbuttoning my pants,and squeezing ny throbbing penis. 


Annie rubbed: and rubbed,and seemed to enjoy playing with my excited 

erection. annie slipped off her knickers,and helped me. to mount her; a 
expertly exciting me with. exclamations.- 

"Oh. dont Harry,— please dont,— oh Harry you must'nt,— please dont,= 
oh,— no,— dont..™ 

I ejaculated: inte my slime bag gratefully;and was to do aa many times 
throughout the next. few. years,as I became more proficient,I learned 


to hold back and to penetrate: deeper into her. 


If annie was'nt available, there was always Peggy -— also of Mearnakirk; 
ihe experience was simuler,but. both girls on various occasions tried 
to trap me into matromony. Both did the same thing; at. the moment of 
penetration, they swiftjy-unrolledu.py-safgty,and sucked ny joystick inte. 
thea. I withdrew in. time,but spurted white hot semen and lathered their 
silken thighs. 


Needless to say,I. loved niether of them;and after the momentary joy 
of ejaculation,felt joyless in their company. 


Iv. 
CHAPTER TWENTY. 
"The moving moon and stars from east to west. 
Circle before her in a sea of air; 

Shadows: and gleams glide round her solemn rest 

Her subjects’ often gaze up to her thers; 
The strong to drink new strength of iron endurance, 
The weak new terrors;all,reneved. assurance 

And confirmation of the old despair. 


_J-Thomson. 


Bven as. late: as 1948. I was still afraid of the dark. One: dark night I 
woke with a start of fear; Something or someone was in the room, peering 
into: the gloom ny eyes: registered. on a vague shape hovering between my 
bed. and the windows. The light switch was only ‘a yard away,but such a. 


dread awept over me; that I was afraid to leave my refuge of blankets, 


The: shadow diminished. im size,but. came: closer and reated on my cheat. 
I became alarmingly awake, and reasoned wildly; 
"Its only the cat.-- therea no one there,— it muat be the cate” 


My hand “and legs went rigid with terror,as the weight on my chest increased;. 


suffocatingly. 

"Its death, thats: what it is,- its death™ 

I started to scream; "Help - help — helpi" 

My jawa. opened. and shut,but no sound issued from themjmy brothers were 
in. the next room,surely they must hear. My ears. were filled with screams, 
as I screamed back at the banshee on my chest.. Louder and louder,until 
the hurricane screach becane unbearablesand only by dying would the 
endleas screaming cease. . 

"Help - help = help." but. not. a sdund reached my slumbering brothers. 

A Violent convulsion released the paralise,and. the screaming ceased;I 
leapt from my bed and touched the. light. switch,and flooded. the room 
with reassuring light. What a relief to find the room undisturbed; there 
was. nothing to see,nothing to fear,but for the remainder of that night, 


and many a night to come;I kept. a light burning. : 


Lee Tee Re mT 


IIe. 
It could be assumed that my experience,was the indirect result of illness; 
but I have since learned from various sources,that what I experienced. 
was in fact. a psychte trance,which can be self induced. There is a 
borderline between sleeping and waking,and though it may be a poor 
analogy;a normal person falls asleep,by changing ustiviiy take second 
gear. But if one suffers from an anxious mind,as I did at that time; 
the chances are that occasionally he will slip gears. Everyone has heard 
the. jarring screach of gears in moter cars;how much more nerve racking, 
is the screach from the peace seeking mind. The weight on my chest 
suggests illness,and that was probably the root cause;but ny activity's 
at that time might have induced it. 
IT was. one of that strange breed which hide in houses during daylight, 
only to emerge after dark to prowl the wet pavements of the city. Illumed 
by: cheerleas. neon signs,I rubbed shoulders with homo sexuals,con nen 


and prostitutes, 


My first experience with a confidence: trickster cost me a £T... Re was 
middle aged, rotound and Jovial; amd. most. respectfully dressed in plus 
fours. He: sidled up. to ne from,the depth of a coffeestaili rabbla,and 
with a loek of disdain said; 

"Disgraceful, absolutely disgraceful." 

Hypecritely- I agreed with him,and when he: saw he. had my eye continued; 
"These people: shoul be: cleared. off the streets,look at them; what are 
the police thet, thate what I'd like to know". 

He: bought: me a coffee,and talked: away pleasantly about football and 
politics.I thought he: wate CifPerant from the usual furtive eyed clientel; 
and even liked him. Such a decent soul,- just. like myself who had 
unfortunately missed the last bus — Halfanhour later,we left the 
riff-raff loitering by the midnight stall,and strolled towards. George: 
square where night bus's. left hourly.I felt no surprise nor suspicion, 
when my elderly companion told me confidentially that he had a young 
woman staying with him. 


Trg. 
Secretly I was delighted,as I had been unsucessful in finding a girl 
earlier.The con man knew this,and skilifully dangled a secluded. bedroon, 
and willing woman before: me. Oh, the money was not for himself,the poor 
girl was homeless,but had to live somehow. Very quietly he asked me to 
slip him a. quid; 
"Wait for me at yom corner,I'1l be right back; the house: is just around 
the block,-I've got to see if she'll take you,~ she's very decent you Imow." 
I handed over a note, quietly pleased: at ny good fortune in meeting such 
an understanding fellow. Needless to say,I never saw him nor ny money 


again;but I've never been conned since. 


Amother type one neets regularly in the city at night,is the fellow with 
a hard luck story.They are the worst actors on. the stage: of life;some: of 
them whine patheticly for the price: of a cup of coffee,or a bed for the 
night.Their patter varies,but runs to a set. pata 

"Hey joak,—.hoap ye dont mind me askin,-but ye see,— ah've jist. cum back 
frae- Dundee,— an ah've nae money fur mah bed,-ah widnae ask,-but. ye see, 
~ mah wifes in the hoaspital,-an ye know whit its like,-hey joak,— could 
ye gies us a tanner,—ah'll mo forget ye fur this,- God bless: ye." 

Very rarely do I ignore: this type of begger;I have been close: enough to 

the ground myself,with my shoes slanting at fortyfive degrees, to lnow 


that ite juat possible for one of my applicants to be genuine, 


Around this period,I struck up an aquaintance with a prostitute called 
Betty -=;she was mnglish, and in many ways an interesting friends: , 
CL am not particularly troubled with the fact that few will believe me, 
when I say that Betty never allowed me the intimicy of sex. She allowed 
me. to fondle her and kiss,but that was the: limit, At least she made it 
clear that I could never satisfy her;for she was one. of those rare types 
who preferred: out of the way places,and spent hours. with lusty clients 
im what she said was real sex.. Wpich is unusual in 2 prostitute,since 
few of them do it for kicks, Apart from movies and meals,she took no 


money from me. 


T20.. 
Sexually I learned nothing from her,but hung on for a couple of months 
in the hope that I might receive personal tution.I travelled all over 
Glasgow with her;and even waited while she had a client on occasion; but 
T had sex with many of her friends at ten bob a time.Most of these. girls 
were of a very low mentality,and seemed. to be illiterate;every second 
c 


word uttered was-cbsene,and ET never enjoyed any of them. as for homo- 


sexuals,whom:: Betty introduced;none appealed at all. 


The worst night I ever had with Betty,was when we encountered a drunken 
friend of hers on a rain swept Hope str at two in the morning. The wisi 
was pregnant,and undismayed at her condition.Unfastening her coat,she 
proudly exhibited her swollen belly; 

"How wid ye like a big f-—kin yin like this ya bastard." 

and smacked her swollen body resoundingly. Betty and the girl laughed 
uproariously;not so much at their own sense of humour,but at my shocked 
and herrified silence. Betty was. still laughing at my prudishness; when 
I. left. her at. three a.m. 

"Oh,if you could have: seen the look on yer silly dial." 

I never felt much for Betty afterwards,in fact that was the last time 


I ever saw herg in the city of dreadful night. 


= rae 
" Whatever is easy,is not p rfect." 


Kung-fu-tze. 


Bgoescae=s——==aDRuring the early months of i949. . I spent much. time 
in bedsonly Helag for meals,and long seasions with the gramophone. Io 

had something like four hundred records in my collection,vhich included 
the worst and the best money could vy. To tows up a list would be tedious,. 
but I°ll say this for the-worst;it helped me to appreciate the best. Ta 
listen only to the great. is snobbishness;good and evil are complimentery, 


each serves the other. 


John MaCormack is an excellent erample;one minete he is singing ~ "Ould. 
mother mine". er such banal lines: as,— "4nd you'll always be good, little 
pal,— when your daddies avay,-I hope you will pray,— I'll be proud that 
your mine,little pal." and im the next breath tackles = "Il mic tesoro." 
and -"Una furtiva lagrima.." easily his best. recording. I-could' talk for 
‘hours. on Count John,and the pleasure he hag given me through the dreary . 
years. Even. when singing utter rubbish,he makea it live on in the memory; 
As*he does: in a.silly song called,-"When ny ship comes. sailing home." 

at the end of the second last line,his voice trails away om a soft but 
long high notesand you listen for the intake of breath,which never comes. 
Instead he surprisingly trills out the last line,lilting beautifully on 
the word - home, Macormack called it stunt singing; but anyone with the: 
aspiration of being a singer,would be advised to obtain a copy of that. 

old. accoustic dise. Not.so well kmowm is his wonderful version. of Hugo 
Woolf's setting of ~ Ginymed °2-" sung in German; the language was a barrier, 
but in a. moment. of insffation Macormack capturedthe poets mood;so much 30, 
that he: refused to sing it in public,less he @e fail to do justice to a 
brilliant recording . Macormack gave. up opera for two very good reasons, 
his voice: was not robust enough,and he could'nt act;but his early operatic 
numbers,if not outstanding,are at least interesting. As for his Irish 
songs,1.like them all,especially,—"Moira my girl." His excellent diction 
flumogzed am andience once whilst singing -"The star of the county Dow." 


Instead of singing,-"No pipe I'll smoke,and no horse I'll yoke." a sang 
-"No horse I'll smoke,and no pipe I'll yoke." 


i - marear - st sported ta RE eae — = e er eee | 


T22.. 
Gerald Moore,who was at the pianno that evening,gently told Macormack 
of his slip;and the Count red with fury grabbed him by the lapels.— 
"Rubbish,bloody rubbish," 


Enrico Caruso,also sang hourly for. mejeven when singing badly,his powerful 
personality is inprinted om every record he nade, i= wewet—regemitoes 
sneer riroas meray $e pmameminomirera: —asriswirimpomnetienttees bine 
Especial l 7, _ Saag Sees—" amie -tpntenteennentEETmeepein 
"Ombra mia fiu" te sung as Handel would have: wished. 1 toa pieces 
mms, Handels large has never been better sung;by comparison,Gigli'a 
nore modern recording is atrocious. Caruso vas 80 beloved, that when he 
died legend apon Senend surrounded his name.One of the most popular was 
that he could break a wine glas@ with ea single note; quite impossible,a 
wine: glass can be brokem by” high. pitched vibration, but no human voice can 
reach so: high as:to be soundless.Nonetheless, the legend persists,and is 
the worlds. way of Saying;-we will never forget you. Which is quite true, 
for somewhere there fa someone listening to Caruso for the first time; a 
thousand years from now, they will Still be playing those old crackling 
dises: of hia. Some of the legendas are ‘true; once & basso lost his voice 
momentarilly during a performance of "La boheme". Enrico helped him out 
and sang the aria mown as —"The coat song” but there is a. record to 
prove: it.0nly four copies: were made and distributed amongst the tenors 
personal friends;after his death such. discs cost thousands of dollars to 
obtain. The record was: reissued around 1950,and can now be heard on a 
long player. Caruso as a basso does: not surprise me,his voice darkened 
as he grew oldersand baritone. might have suited. him better, Like John 
Macormack,Caruso could instil life into the dullest songs. and aria's; 
One such aria is "Prote moi ton aide"(lend me your aid) from Gounods 
forgotten opera. "The Queen of Sheba." ; any other singer I*ve heard in 
thia: aria sounds dispiritedi, but. whenever I was. depressed,it was this 
dise of Caruso that T played,as he sang,a tremor ran through me,and on 
it went agaim until I caught the infectious rythm,and joined forces with 


the greatest singer the world has ever known. 


123... 
Bwery good singer has flaws;and all genuine artists break the rules. 
Beniamino Gigli,filled his whale like lungs with Brobigdian sobs; and 
bellowed - rifted - farted ~- snorted - gigled,and wept torrents of 
Niagrian swiftness. He could do anything with his voice,and with an 
audiance.Apart. from records,I heard and saw him only once;at a concert 
in the old St.andrew's hall. Gigli's secret gift was tonal,heard best 
in -"Una furtive lagrima." and such songs as -"Amarili mio bella,"= 
the il sogno from Manon: and the delightful ~ "I hear as in a dream." 
from "The pearl fishers." His voice sounded in the concert hall, just as 
it does on records;there is the same loud gasps between lines,as he 
gulps through open jaws. Wheras: purists and singing teachers insist on 
controlled breathing through the ieabeties Gigli could have done all 
that,but to hell with the enciaak the old tenor demanded and worked 
hard. for was comuzion with the audiencezbut at that particular concert, 
it took him an hour to achieve it. Aria after aria,song after’ song,had 
been roundly applauded;but the only displeased person in the hall,was 
a bald old mam called Gigli. Sagging at the knees,Gigli leaned heavily 
om the: pianno;and sang the tragic strains of —"Frederico's lament." 7 
His: whole body quivered and alarmingly tilted towards the boards;then 
with a lift of abrubtness,he- stood erect and with a jerk of his neck 
flung a shriek at the roof.. The high B flat hovered,and bounced re-echoing 
around: the auditorium;and Beniamino blinded by tears left the stage. 
There was a stunmed silence,before bedlam broke loose. Sophistocated. 
ladies and gentlemen,leapt to their feet and thumped one another deliriously 
om the back;while large sections of Italians embraced. Personally I 
sereamed louder than I ever did at. any football match. When Gigli returned 
he had the audience in his pocket;even skipped: amusingly, and made funny 
faces like the overblowm schoolboy he was.Gigli sang encore after encore; 
"Core n&grato,-mattinata,-la donna e mobile, — Aprile, but called it a 
day with "Quanna e femena vo" The audience: howled for more,and stomped 


like beetle bugs,It was: dreadful,but most memorable. 


T24. 
A few months after the Gigli concert,Jussi B'jorling the #e Swedish tenor 
sang for the first and last time in Glasgow. He was superb,and never as far 
as I know sang a false note in his life. He was too good,too perfect; and his 
recordings are flawless. B*jorling,stood immaculate by the pianno,after 
marching like a blond geed=teekimg guardsman onto the platform.With head Up, 
shoulders. back,chest out,he gang gloriously;- "0 paradiso!” -M' appari - 
the Flower song" In fact most. of the Gigli numbers; and he sang them better, 
But. the longer he sung, the more my thoughts strayed. back to Gigli. I kept 
waiting for something to happen;but perfection takes no chances;,and nothing 
can go wrong with a perfect machine.Thats what B'jorling was,a perfect 
singing machine. At. the close: of the concert,an exasperated voice from. the 
Gorbels yelled from the balcony. "C'mon Jussi,gie us "Nessun dorma." 
(a record which made him famous) B' jorling stood at attention,and gave as 
am encore "0. sole: mio." When the applause: died down, the voice from the 
gallery roared "Nessun dorma." Another encore,and another followed; but no 
Nessun dorma" was: forthcoming.. Everyone took up the chant,—"Nessum dorma. 
but Btjorling bowed. stiffly,and marshed off Stage;never to be: sean. in 
Glasgow again. Despite hia: great gift,B"'jorling the flawless will not be 


remembered, 


As: Feador Chaliapine will be remembered; the Russian basso never made: a 
perfect. recording in his life,but what e performer... If anything disturbed 
him,he was liable to smash his accompianist over the head with @ stoolsor 
tear the very clothes. from his body,and. rush naked from the stage. Before. 
concerts he has been known to smash windows, tables and chairs, But for all 
that,he was gifted as no other operatic singer in his ability to. act. 
Listen to him ag Mefhistofhelles —in the calf of gold aria * you can 
almost hear him throw jingling coins to the mobjand hia disdainful shout 
; of -Uch * at the end ia masterly. Chaliapine was probably a greater actor 
than. a great singer;as a basso, he: never ome & memorable: Low note.I. place 
him vocally as bass-baratone. No matter, as Sats Goudinov he was unforgetable. 
Tn the prayer scene,his every whisper was heard all over Covent Garden; 
as. the recording from an. actual performance. shows. He excelled in: death 


scenes,but as Don Quixote, absolutely hilarious. 
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25. 
Every ertist has to overcome not. only his own fears,but those of his 
critical audience as well;which is after all a mob.Oceasionally,an artiste 
loses his nerve,as Richard Tauber did im what. has come down to us as the 
Albert hall fiasco. Im the early thirty's,Taubera name was om everyones 
lip;teb-om his London debut failed to appear. Every seat in the hugh hall. 
was taken,but with quarter of an hour to go there was still no sign of 
Tauber. A score of worried officials raced to his hotel,where they found 
the tenor skulking in the bathroom. 
"C'mon Richard,hurry up,get dressed,everyone's waiting." 
Tauber,speechless with terror,raced to the seclusion of his bedroom and 
bolted the door. The officials pleaded and pounded,before breaking down 
the panmels;and dragged the terrified singer out and roughly dressed him. 
Next they carried him screaming to a cabjand drove around Hyde park in 
an effort. to calm him down.. They reasoned softly,they threatened. wildly; 
to no avail.Tauber had lost his nerve.The London mob never forgave Tauber, 
and whenever he sang there it was to half ae halls;but he did well 
enough in Glasgow and elsewhere. Although ‘thousands jeered at Tauber for 
his human enough lapse;how many stayed to cheer him,whem with ome lung +. 
out. of actiom through cancer,he sang bravely through the rigors of Mozarts. 
"Don Giovanni," at Covent Garden.A. few weeks later Tauber was dead, 
but he shall be remembered; farchisiflava}salwekl:es: his virtues... 
Without neurosis there is. no individuality; perfect people,like perfect 
singers,are uninteresting. 


a ee? 
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CHAPTER TWENTYTWO. 
“Love tends to destroy." 
Nietzche, 


—— 


een ae ae 


During the spring I became a furniture salesman with Alexander Sloans 
in Bridge street. I was paid the pathetic sum of &4=-ten/—;but for ny 
army pension of £2-5/- it. vould not have been worth while.The work was 
congenial enough;a mere talking to prospective buyers of bed Settees, — 
dining room suites,— armchairs and odd assortments. of furniture. 

When I first started,Jimny Me'geof the bustling dept manager advised me; 
"If your customer comes: from the Gorbals,speak their lingo, but be polite 
to: the toffyballs from Shawlands.* : 


The store was quiet in the mornings,but fairly busy in the afternoon; 
Saturday was the busiest day, time flew,and I often enjoyed my encounters 
with. the: hire purchasing public. Ada —~,and Betty — were the dashing 

' helpmates om the. shuddering floer;and later,a newcomer to our salesforce. 
was: a cheeky bat pleasant sandy haired fellow. called Billy —-.During: the . 
lunch break,Ada and I held the fort while Betty and Billy went home for 
am hour. I enjoyed ada's company very much;she was. a. brunette and. twenty 
years old,with rougish eyes which defied description. I told her they 


were hazel. 


When I. first knew her,she was engaged. to a soldier;but broke it off when 
@ fellow called Hughie --, turned up. This was to be Ada'a: patterm all 
the time I knew hew;go00d looking herself,she had a phobia for handsome. 
men.Like most women Ada had the feline failing of talking scathingly 
about her sister creatures. 

"Dont: go with that yin. Harry,she's man daft, 

But.it was: Ada who was man erazy;no sooner had she fallen for some sleek 
Valentino,but she’ spotted a handsomer. I was in love with her nyself,. 
but felt shy and awkward in her pressence; but: took to watching her as a 


cat might watch a mouse,or a Queex. 


Pes ce 


27. 
IT would not say that Ada was gloriously beautiful;but her personality had 
a tomboyishness which made her irrisitble. To see her with Me'geof's bowler 
(she called him M*guff.) giving an impersonation of G.H.Eliot; shuffling 
and zigzaging across the basement floor.= 
"Oh,I want to go,to dear old Idaho." was unforgetable. When pleased. over 
some article of feminine finery;she had a genuine purr, and her soft. 
laughter was not strident. To be with Ada,was to believe that. this world 
was a light. hearted place. Tragkdy did not suit her,niether did monthly 
periods;at such times a sullen sadness,and sudden temper were liable from 


the girl I was already calling - Celeste Aida. 


Ada was delighted with the title,even though the Italian pronounciation 
I2ee-dah,simply amused her.. For entertainment she preferred comedy filma; 
"Qld mother Rily." ~ Charlie Chaplin.- etc. and many a gigling session we 
had. on. Saturday evenings in. some cinema,whenever she was stuck for a date. 
For at no time did Ada encourage me. romanticly;I was her workmate and 


‘sometime confident,and never got within an inch of kissing her.. 


I: did take her to see her first opera; appropriately,a comic one.Gilbert. 
and Sullivan's -"Mikado"which she enjoyed. To. recapture those happy hours 
T bought the complete opera set. of records;and on lonely evenings played 


them. through,with the Ada of my imagination sitting by ny side. 


L. was also a regular visitor at her house in Balornock severy Weds evening 


at eight P.M. I knocked with palpitations on her council house door. These 
were the-hours I lived for,Ada's stout mother a Fife clucked louder: 
than her duaghter. A sumptous. tea,a roaring fire,and the old man out of 
the way on night shift.I was afraid of him,chutewhen I. eventually met. up 
with him he turned out to be best. of the pack. Billy and Betty, were oftem 
present at those social evenings round the hearth;and like kids we played 
at postmans. knock;memorable to me,since it gave me ny first kiss: with 

the. girl of my dreams. As Ada's. romance with Hughie fii crashed, I 
played my cards with 2 ebewness=end<ceusien=ncet=—. ee painful 


im its slowness. i ° 


T28. 
Alexander Sloangs was really owned by Woolson the controller of universal 
stores.0m ome occasion he made: a quick tour of inspection;everyone was 
warned. to be on their toes,but he newer spoke to anyone. The: last I saw 
of him,was when he walked out of the door;completely surrounded by a 
well dressed screen of arse licking managers.. Not unlike Al Capone and 


bodfguards. 


Woolson employed womem who slaved for a measly £3 a week;and of course 
idiots like myself for a little nore.I. was shocked to learn that. the 
manager received around £I0,000.per annum;but out of this he had to 

pay all overheads,plus the weekly wages of every member on the staff. 
Heavem alone knows what was left for himself at the end of a year; 
probably a thousand quid, eeé=-wae=t+-wertgh—646—Small wonder,he walked. 

the floors unsmilingly. Every cut or sacking added to his anual salary, 
but was it worth all that worry? 

Billy and. I asked for a rise,and when our request was refused;we took. 

to theft. Our outside contact was a van driver: named. Mick, and. since: we 
were often required to help with the loading of his van;it was simplicity 
itself to weave: through. the depts with a sideboard,or dressing table 
confiscated from the basement. Often we encountered the brooding manager, 
but: as we puffed past;it was only polite: to give him his place. 

"Wice day sir.” 


wAye,a fine day boys." 


For a twenty quid article,Billy and I received £2-5/~ apiece;for a spring 
mattress,a quid. We did not overdo it,at best it was booze money;I dont 
think we would have pinched anything,had. Woolson payed good wages. 

Betty and Ada,kmew what was. going on;they did not approve,but niether 


did they condemm our actions. 


After five months: as a salesman,I was quietly sacked for bad time keeping; 

which was. just as: well,as a few weeks: after my departure poor Billy was. 

severely grilledi about some missing items of furniture. He too was sacked, 
i though nothing was: proven against him. 
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129. 
Im August I left Glasgow for Dingwall in Invernesshire;where I worked as 
a harvester for a couple of weeks. The first farmer I slaved for was a 
money grabbing tyrant.In glorious sunshine I sweated and cursed as 
nettles and thorns scraped my puny arms. Two giants from the Ukrane scythed. 
a margin round the field;while the farmer and I followed behind stookin 
the wheat. I was unused to the work,and loitered to admire the view; 
which was pleasant,if not exactly spellbinding. The ukranians never 
ceased,and the farmer greedily gathered the strewn corn. Nettles failed 
to punéture his hard skin,and fi¥as soon a hundred yards astern. Each. 
time I stopped to light a fag,and ease my aching back;he shouted,— 
"C'mon. boay,build bonny stooks boay." ‘ 
After a couple of hours,his strident voice proved. to much for me;I. can 
hear him yet. 
"C'mon: boay,build bonny stooks boay." 
"Git fucked".I yelled: 
"Awa: hane wi ye,nae use tae me." he roared back. 
I took him at his word,but.since.I had to wait till late efterncon for 
the truck from the harvest camp;snuggled. down to my sandwich lunch. and . 
a blissful snooze in the barn. The: Ukranians carried their own food also; 
and. though they spoke very little English, they shared with me,and patted 
me on. the: back. 
They were: simple workers,yet they had fought. their own countrymen; and 
joined the German ‘army against Stalin. This puzzled me,if Commimisn was 
a workers: paradise,why were they against: it? They could'nt get what I 
was. after;but when Stalin was: mentioned, they drew their fingers 
significantly across their throats. 
"Stalin, - caput,-no good,— bad man,-very bad." 
Using: a makeshift sign language, they became quite vehnement. 
"Stalin,-no good,— take all food,— you say no,— boom ,boom,— you dead,— 
caput,— Stalin = caput." 
I changed the subject,and asked them if Scottish grain was as good as 
Ukranian. This. pleased them,and with signs explained: that Ukranian wheat 


was: three: times as high gs cu2c. 


"Hee hee,- ho hoh,— this work easy,- no hard,- you not strong,- ha hah 
= ho: = how" 
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I30-- 
I have never read Karl Marx,nor ever will;for the memory of those simple 


Ukranians has teught me. all I. need to kmow of Communisn. 


The next farmer turned out to be a more: homely soulsand fed. me well. in 
his farmhouse: at"Muir of Og". I worked at forking, and enjoyed myself 
immensely. There was a cattleman called Harold who teased me continually 
about the razor slashers from Glasgow. 

"Whaurs yer razor the day Harry? aye,ye could dae wi a shave boay.” 
Often he tried to coare me into entering the byre,where a massive black 
bull rattled his chains furiouslly. 

"In ye go Harry,— he'll no touch yeshe's mair afeard: o razor Slashers 
frae Glesga,than he is o me." 

I always: admired the humerous cattleman,as he. leapt into the stall to 
make faces at the bull. 

"Git yah waunerin tyke." 


But I contented myself with a mere look at the creature, 


T was: quite: glad to return. to: Glasgow,as I found country life too still. 
and quiet. I missed the roar of the traffic more than anything,and felt 
nostalgic whenever I thought of the city. Li had only been away’ a fortnight, 


yet it seemed. nearer two years. 


A letter from Ada awaited me;she had changed her job,and my heart did 
sommersaults when I read how Sloan's was not the same place without me. 

i. sat down im front of an inviting blank page of foolscap;with the intention 
of expressing ny love for her.4n hour later,I roused: myself from timeless 
daydreaming,and wrote continuously for a month,some: forty thousand words 

of a: humerous novel... iL thought it was. great, and so did my friends; but. 

it was: poor stufft,and five years elapsed. before: I. finally discarded it.. 

But while the manuscript remained im my drawer, felt that I was: an auther; 
writing seemed: easy then. 


I3I. 
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I: lowed Ada very much,and though I saw a lot of her;there was always 
someone. else.The situation called for masculine aggresiveness;but Billy —. 
and others had tried crudeness and failed.. At least Ada told me she often 
had to kick and bite her way out of goodnight embraces.So I. adopted a- 
pose of aloofness,and brotherly concern;It very nearly worked,for im her 
many letters to me;I was addressed as."My dearest friend." ; or,- "You are 
different,~- you I can trust; - I love you,in a kind of way,— but not — 


that: way,please understand Harry." 


I understood only too well; Ada preferred lowing to being loved,as. I dad 
myself. It was not.a romance,but an emotional stalemate; lowing her as 

I did,I was continually checkmated And so we danced, talked, laughed. over 
old times, together;but seldom kissed. To me she was an ikoy. I. adored and. 
worshipped-see: from a distance. I have said that I played my cards slowly; 


it. would be truer to say, that T newer played them at all. 


I did'nt. imow how to play against her;once she turned up for a movie date 
dressed im her crumpled. working clothes.I had ay beat suit especially 
pressed for the occasiom,and though I said nothing,was terribly hurt. 

She dolled up for others,but never for me. It might have been a compliment, | 
but I took it as an insult. The following week I called at her house 
wearing my shabbiest outfit,and though she said nothing,I caught her 
unguarded glance of disdain.. 


T ewen tried to like her boyfriends. One of them I did like,this was: 
Danny ——. who courted Ada all through 1950.but he too gave up. L liked 
Danny because he was as unhappy over Ada as I was. As for the many others, 
I kmew blissfully little. Ada loved change,and no one man could hold her 
for very long. I lost heart,only to find it again. Surely she must see 


me,for in the midst of all that coming and going; I was always. there, 
and always: would be. 


132. 
CHAPTER TWENTYTHREE. 
"Let us not be in too great a hurry to succeed. 


Thoreau. 


Nt ere yr se Oy 


If my chastacy towards Ada was a pose,so also was my outward demeanenr 
towards friends, I never hurried when walking,but sauntered; and’ was 
careful to smile knowingly when asked, . 

"Dont. you ever worry,Harry? 

"No never," 

Actually,I was very worried indeed. A sketch of me,done by Gordon at 
this time showed a lean face with large frightened eyes furtively hiding 
behind unkempt hair. I: tore: it up sereaching; 

"Its not me,ite not me.” 

Before tearing it up I showed it to Jim Fraser,end was pleased when he 
ahaeewaes 

"Wo, thats not you Harry, but then Gordon dos'ent like you,does he? 

ne willingly agreed, but slumped again at Jimmies own. portrait of me; 
"Rarry,why do you persist in giving people a wrong impression;Christ the 
things you say: about work, especially to strangers gets their back up." 
"But Jimmie,I hate work; and. nobody knows better than you just how bone 
idle I an." 

"Thats no reason for you to tell them that they hate the work also." 
"I dont hear you whistling on a Monday morning Jimmy.” 

"Naw,but you'll hear ne singing oan pey day." 

"aye Jim, thats whit drags ye oot o. yer cosy bed, bloody money. 

“Whit else? 

"Yer jist: like the rest o them,if you won the pools;you'd soon prove 
ny point about laziness. = I tell. you,its you people that are lazy; 
you've no sense of vocation. 


"an ah suppose you. hiv; "Jim retaliated.. 


‘Certainly, but i aont know what it is,and its a full time job. searching 


it out; 


"There: you go again Harry,giwin the wrong impresion; talking like a man 
lookin. for work..." 


"Dont worry Jimmie,its no that kind 0 work i'm efter." 


133. 
But it was that kind of work which wasted the greater part of I950. 
My brother had a pal called Ben who wasa boss in Weir's of Cathcart; 
and their joint efforts got me a job as a storeman. Every morning at 
7 am. I boarded a tram,and coughed louder than the evil smelling 
workers;whose early morning tobacco fumes shrouded the tightly packed 


vehicle in a fog. 


I worked in Weir's till late autumm,and in all that time never once 
arrived on time at eight a,m. I was quartered,- halfhoured,- and sometines 
sauntered in at 9 a.m. The worst part. of batieascesine wus running the: 
guantlet of workers who rattled tim cans at all late starters. At the 
entrance to the store itself, the gaffer waited;watch in hand.. He had 

only one good armslong ago he had lost the other in the service of the 
impersonal machines. He was known as Wingy,and never once: did he reprimand 
me;but he reproached me daily with hurt eyes.For punishment however,I vas 
never allowed to earn extra by working late;two nighta and a Sunday. which 
suited me fine since I still had my army pension.. 


I. hated the engineering factory,with its hevering blue fumes and eternal, 
racket. I spent much of my time in dirty shithouses, reading the football 
reports. Everyone talked football and horse racing; a far ery from Dante, 
yet it.was: the inferno itself, ‘ 


Yet. I got om well enough with the workers;I cannot say fellow workers, 
not because I am snobbish,but because I never worked. very hard at all. 
‘After: old Wingy had gone his rounds,I curled up to sleep behind a pile 
of high boxs. I must say,some of the workers wer'ent so bad;if old Wingy 
appeared unexpectedly,the crane man would whir overhead and. warn, 


"Edge up Mac,edge up." 


I took my summer holidays late that year,and travelled north to Fern in 
Ce Rosshire,where I helped bring in the harvest once more, 


Jim Fraser,and Bill Mullen went with me. 
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Machinery is supposed to make toil easier,but at Fern my back was well 
nigh broken by the combine harvester. This complicated mechanism 
swallowed haystacks at an alarming rate;and judging from the sound 
it made,appeared to have diarrhia. Twenty harvesters sweated daily in 
an effort to satisfy the monster;which grunted and groaned ravenouslly, 
as bale after bale was thrown between its gaping jaws,to emerge as 
stacked wheat at its rear functions. My experience with the combine 
harvestex,only strengkhened my ever growing belief that civilization 


increases toil;rather than diminshes it. 


Shortly after my ert inte? returned to Glasgow where I was 
sacked from Weirs for bad timekeeping. My health was bad. in any case, 

and I. had 9 .short.spell of bed rest at Knightswood hospital;being released 
as cured of T.B. in January I95I.. 

I did not see much of Ada when I got out of hospital;indeed,she never 
knew I had. been ill. Although she knew. I had a pension,she did'nt know 
what for. I kept my illness. a secret,and felt unreasonably ashamed.. . 
I am: not making any excuses,but I was afraid of losing her; and being 

a@ victim of the white plague did not help my chances. Everything was 
against her falling for ner dreased badly,was thin. ,sluggish and 
unmanly. I kmew it then,despite my daydreams; just how. unromantic I 

wase Often when. looking in the mirror,or at my reflection in a tram 
window; I deluded nyself that I was handsome: and charming. It was not 
sozand so I skirmished with other girls,and dropped out of Ada's life, : 


but never once forgot her, Im short,I was afraid, 


A desperate desire to succeed, possessed me that year. I wrote to Sir 
Hugh Roberton,the conductor of the Gjasgow Q rpheus: choir;and to ay 
horror was. invited along for an audition. For days I practised the old 
Manx folk song - "Ellan Vannin.";but on the night of my debut,I did a 
Richard Tauber act and fled to a football match instead. 
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Perhaps it is a disease of civilization,that the soul hungers after success; 
but my next attempt had another motive.The desire to be like other men; 
fnnemen=seened—tondawn~on-neytnetmanyanceningnapnrnte=nisniistndnehierane= 
and so I took up football again after many years.It never seemed to dawn, 
that individuality was my only asset;but T.B.had given me a glimpse of 
the gulf seperating the healthy from the unhealthy.I was becoming nore 
and more conscious of being pushed back to ‘the fringe of society, Om pay 
nights I envied those with wages,as against my paltry’ pension and sickness: 
benefit.. The decission. to Play football again was madness, but I felt L 


had to keep up;if only on the off chance of impressing Ada,. 


I teamed up with my old chum Jin. Walker,and together we Played on and off 
throughout the I95I season;for the. F.1.3.(Film Trade Strollers.) and were 
nicknamed the film stars. We also played a few rousing games for a fine 
amateur team called. Glenpark of Thornliebank. In some thirty contests, 
Jim scored: 27 goals,while I scored but one. 


I had a trial with queens. Park,at Lesser Hampden; and though L failed to 
impress,was terribly proud at having worn the strip of the oldest team: 
in Scotland... While the americans were still fighting the Redskins, Queens 
Park were tanking Third Lanark in the. Scottish eup (18737) .. My greatest 
disappointment that: year,was when. Third Lanark haughtily refused to 
consider me for a. trial. 
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With an ever growing love of opera and: books,I became a sort of aristocrat 
of the broosbut I hated the labour exchange,for there was the unessy 
knowlege of following in my fathers footsteps. It disturbed me- to know 
that I drew my benefit at his old exchange. There were times when. I felt 
that it was'nt me but: him,signing at the eternal. dole. Only a genuine hero, 
could keep his head erect in such a place;for all heads are: down,and even 
the occasional banter of the queues is a cloak hiding shame. Even the old 
case hardened. louts fool nobody;for a man cannot believe in himself as. he 
shuffles nearer toward the hand out counters for weeks,months and years,. 


until self confidence evaporates. 
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But who cares? = nobody cares,and certainly not the socialist goverment 
at that particular period; a single unemployed man was expected to live 
on 26 shillings a week,a married man received double. Even this was not 
always forthcoming,for if you ran out of benefit or left unhappy toil 
of your own accord.= 
"sorry,no money this week." 
“How dae ye expect me tae live? 
"Go to the N.A.B." 
Where the poor sit huddled on benchs for as long as six hours before 
being told that an officer of the board will call at their home to verify 
every statement made. Everything is done by the authoritys,which makes 
for unnessesary suffering;often a claimant has to trek back and forth 
between the N.A.B.and labour exchange before a payment of 1 sorts is made. 
Granted there are misfits and layabouts like myself on the broo;but I 
have known men who have worked for years being refused money.It dosent 
matter how many years a worker has: payed insurance contributions;if his 
current years total. are. under a certain number,its — 
"Sorry,no money this. week," . 
But supposing he gets his money;who is the miserly fiend that decided 
on 26 bob as being ample? A single man without relatives must go. on the 
crook,and into the doss house. A Jesus or a Gandhi might make it on porridge 
bread and water;and of course you must'nt go out with women,nor drink or 
smoke. Is it possible to exist on 26 bob? let us see, 
Doss house rent per week ~ 7/- 
3 loaves of bread - — - 3/— 
Tilboftea- - -—~ ~ o¢ 
Ub of. suger - - - = ~ 9a. 
margerine and dripping - - I/~ 
Ilb of sausages - - ~~ 1/6a 
vegatables. - -~ - - = 2/— 
Ilb of porridge - - + = 94, 
4 stone of potatoes - - - 1/34 
4 dozen eggs ~ - ~ — - 1/34 
7 pints of milk- - ~~ 3/~ i 


4+ lb of cheese = ~ ~ I/td. , 
Fish and pie suppers - ~ 3/—, — total ~ 26/aa. : 
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That list could be addedi to a hundredfold,but I wanted to do justice 
to the annonemous miser employed by the goverment of the day. Notice 
that no account haa been taken of necessary clothing or footwear; 
doubtless we are expected to girth ourselves with old barrels or bill 
boards. - "Repent,for the kingdom of heaven is nigh." And being ascetics, 
we will look down and not up;thats where the dog ends are,so we shall 
smoke after all. ds for drink,let us do without fish suppers and live 
gloriously for a couple of houre on cheap red wine. Thats. when we get 
the ladies;for our spirits are not dead yet;and we will sing and dance 


with the best of ye. - "Damm yer bloody eyes.” 


Since. those dark days,unemployment. and N.A.B.benefita have been increased 
threefold;but the cost of living has leapt tenfold,so it is status quo. 
and all is well in the best of all possible worlds. But=-s-member=cé-the 


sky-elder=brother-cencered=re-cnse=+huss= My brothers rebuked me often;— 


"You seem to think that the world owes you a living; its our stamps and 


tax thats keeping you. Hatry." 7. 1." 


“Then yer no makin a very good joab o it,ur ye? " 


138. 
CHAPTER TWENTYFOUR. 
"Charitable institutions exist not to do good, 
but to prevent good from being. done. 


W.H. Davies. 
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In 1952 I ended up in the old soldiers home at. Erskine. I was not wanted 
at home,and continual squabling drove me out for six months. I was payed. 
£3 a week,but. had free board and lodgings in. a comfortable modern hostel 
within the grounds. Counting my. pension,I had around a fiver for pocket’ 
money. It was'nt bad,during the day I lazily helped other disabled ex 


servicemen make wicker baskets and chairs. 


Periodicly,well Reaning parties: visitted the workshops where armless: and 


legless: veterans spravled: - industricually, along the wea rhaees How I loathed. 


those well deseo’ “people: from. another: world;~ 


wand what happened te you: old chap? 

"Well. sir,I lost me leg im Normandie.” 

"and how were. you wounded. my. good man? 

"Lost me: arm sir,in a. barrage.” 

"and. how about you,poor fellow? 

"Lost: mah heid when ab jined the arny.” F a 
»r 


Erskine: also. had a hospital where: shellshocked soldiers Lay helpless and 
doomed.Some had bees there: since the. first world war;so bad wae their 
condition, that the last resort of suicide was. beyond them.. I had no real 
contact with them,but. I. atten chatted with old down and out soldiers who 
had found refuge in the various homes at Erskine. One of then told me: : 
that he had been a tram driver in Glasgow for thirty years; thirty years 

“of hell,was how he put it endavencemthan=thenéisesenen, His wife had run 
off. with. another man while he had been fighting; and auld Wullies opinion: 
of women. was to the effect that they wee WL ~ bastards. He hissed and 
spat. as: he. weld it;-"Bloody bastards." 


Workers from the shipyards used to come up in parties, and challenged the 


old sweats. at bowls. 


They also brought money and. cigs. with them,and. I often 
got: a handout. 
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The food was good,and i had a room to myself;the only fly in the ointment 
being the hostel warden. This old soldier relived his past,he pounded: on 
ny door each morning sm yelling;-"Wakey,wakey." I took to locking my 
door,which made him thump all the more. "Git oot o yer bed,yah lazy arsed 
bastard." 

"I'll knock yer teeth oot yah swine." 

nWhits that,c'mon en,oh haud me back,or ah'll be done for manslaughter." 
He really was going to fight me,one arm and all;luckily for me other 


limbless warriors intervened. 


My most rewarding experience at Erskine,had nothing to do with disabled . 
or down at heel ex soldiers;but with a young boy of seventeen called Alex. 
~~» Alex simply worked at Erskine as a gardener and in the piggery. He was 
am illiterate orphan,but. robustly healthy and honest. Since leaving the 
orphanage; most. of his time had been spené on being hired out to tight 
fisted farmers. His work at Erskine was the lightest he had ever known, 
and: he was uncomplaining. Except about farmer ——.who had given him food 
and shelter for two years hard graft,but nothing else, 

"Do you mean: to tell me Alex,that you worked for two years and never got 
paid.? 

"Thats right Harry,I got bed an board, but nae money." 

“What about your agricultural union,? 

"White that? , 

I explained as best I could,and told him to write to them about it;since 
he could'nt do this himself,I did it for him. The upshot was that a 
representative called a month later and ascertained the facts,and the 
farmer involved. Alex was incapable of lying to me or anyone else;his 
honesty was transparent,and his natural envirment was with aninals.He: 

was of course 5° simpleton, who had been ‘taken advantage off;his story angered 
me greatly,and I. was delighted when farmer x got the hammer, But by that 
time I had left Erskine,and only heard of it when I had a chance meeting 
with Alex six months later in Glasgow. Alex bought me a pint,and told me 
that the farmer had’ been fined heavily,and ordered to pay Alex two years: 


wages.. I promised to keepin. touch with Alex,but never did, 


THO. >. 
I could have stayed indefinitly at. Erskine;but deep down was the gregarious 
desire to live amongst healthy people,rather than with the maimed derelicts 
of Erskine.So I left my cushy niche,and returned to the depressing boredom 


of the dole. 


Thad a half hearted romance with a girl called Kathleen.She was an usherette 
in a little cinema at Barrhead;which scirts the Fereneze braes,some five 
miles from Paisley. Being unemployed,I often set out from Glasgow with 
Little more than tram fare and a packet of fags;films were free,and I saw 
plenty during the four months Kathleen and I courted. Kathleen had one 
ambition,and that was marriage;she was a Catholic,but it did'nt bother 

her overmuch as she cuddled a prodi in the back seats. Kathy was a pleasant 
homely girl,and I enjoyed the courtship.Kiss's and free films was as far: 
as I could get with her;but we parted quite abrubtly,when she asked. me 
point blank as: to my intentions. I told her that I could'nt make up my 
mind;te which she snapped.—. 

"I've no. time for people who cant make up their minds.” 


Six months later I learned that Kathleen had married an Irishman. 
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Ever since 1948 I had been x-rayed regularly every three months;and each 
year brought a deterioration. There was long periods of clammy night 

aweats; and sleeplesmesa.:s.The clinic put me down. for treatment in 
Switzerland,and I was. disapointed when they changed their mind. Instead 

I was given a course of Streptomicine injections at Baird Str clinic 

some six miles: away. Three days: a week I travelled drowsily on jolting 
trams;and queued up with my pants: down. with hundreds of the. vilest. coughers 
imaginable. The main topic waa the bug,but wee Johnnie from Maryhill kept 
me much amused; if I. complained about the pains in my chest he would say.- 
"Ach,its: jist a wee: touch of cancer.” and turning to the. others;- 

"Harry an me hiv goat cavities as: big ™ coal bunkers,an we've been comin. 
here for years noosan he's the: best. pal in the wurld,jit he'll no gie me 
his. address;—- thats in case ah see his name in the obituery collumms." 
Johnie and I always: had a big black pint of draught. porter after our 


injections; toasting one another with — "the only cure.” 


I4I. 
My nerves became frayed,and one night I went beserk in the kitchen; throwing 
a pot of boiling spuds at the head of my kid brother Jim.He ducked in 
time,and water and spuds casaded everywhere.Jim looked at me and said, 
"Your mad." I started to curse and scream; "Get oot,or ah'll fucken well. 
kill ye yah swine,git oot,d'ye hear." Jim gave me one long calm look, 
and left me to gather myself;he showed a lot of sense that evening, and 
I'm glad that he did. For months I had been pumped full with anti biotics, 
but L. think it was the liquid drug known as. P.A.S. which had been just. 


too much. It tasted as vile as quinine,and had to be swallowed four 
times: a day. 


Before falling asleep that evening,I felt a head cold developing; and 

the feeling was still. with me when I awoke around noon the following 

Sie i cleared my throat in the bathroom,and was horrified to find ‘7-~7 
blood in my sputum. There: was: no heamorage, but all day long I felt the 
blood gather when clearing my tubes;and I. ran back and forth hoping 

for the best,but. the: stain was: always there. I paniced and counter , 
paniced;reasuring myself that the blood was from my. gums,or at worst 

my throat and even deluded myself that it might be tomatoe sauce or 
soup. As the day wore: on 1. knew my lungs had given out,and did the 

only sensible thing possible. by retiring to bed; where I lay day after 
day worrying. The blood. spitting lasted a week before déminishing 
somewhat; but. there: was always a telltale: streak in the sputun. I was: 
terrified of a heamorageyand thanked heaven that 1 had been spared: the 


anquish of seeing my lifea blood go casading down the drain. 


I calmed myself as best I could,and reported the matter to the clinic; 
where. I was x-rayed,and impersonally examined.. , 
"Come: back in. three months. time. 

"But I need a bed right now doctor,as theres nobody at home to look after 
me;i've been staining all week,and i need medical attention.” 

"Look Bryce, there: are no beds available;and there: are. a hellava lot of 
people a damm sight worse off than das at least you can still walk, and. 
had you.been really ill you would'nt have called. personally.. = I'm sorry, 


See you in three months time;but. rest as: much. ag possible,.” 


142, 
I had hoped for immediate treatment;instead I found myself shown out 
onto the: rain drenched streets of murky Glasgow. I felt stranded,and 
was terribly shut up within myself;by the time I reached the comparative 
safety of my home,suicide did'nt seem such a bad idea. i slumped into 
an armchair,and stared blindly at the walls. I switched. on the: radio, 
and heard the set throb and hum with power; 
"This is the B.B.C. home service,— concert hour begins with the fifth 
symphony,by Beethoven..." 
"Fuck you,and Beethoven!’= and made a lunge at the: receiver; but I never 
reached it. A blast of music halted me halfway across the room,and I. 
resigned myself to listen.i listened too long, till the very end in fact; 
but during the halfhour which elapsed something wonderful happened.I had 
visions of mountains,over which I soared excitedly.During the second 
movement,I captured a sense of joy;and it seemed as if Beethoven was 
reluctant to let the theme go. I hoped it would never end; ah Beethoven,. 


where were: we then,— where soaring.? 


For the next six months I slumbered toxicly,and seldom ventured further 
than. a mile from home. I listened to a lot of music,and read many books; 
mainly Shaw and Wells,and the Penquin translations of Homer,Plato and 
Dante. I reread the New Testement,lingering over the comforting words 

of Jesus,and also read the sermons of Bhddia.But it was Mahatma Gandhi 
and his life which left. the deepest impression.I began to wonder whether 
my breakdown had been caused. by personal immorality;which Gandhi insisted. 
was: always the root of illness.I began to pray again,and once during a 
night fever found myself thumping the pillows and shouting, = 


"I wont die,I wont die." 


Relations with ny brothers became increasingly strained; they were fed up 
to. the teeth with me.Nor did they realize just. how sick I was;to them I 
was just the lazy indolent hound I had ever been,and many harsh words 
were spoken. Gordon was’ contemplating marraige,and made it quite clear 


that I would have to go. 
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I left home for good in the spring of I1953;carrying a small suitcase 
which contained,besides clothing,my manuscript. I was both fortunate, 

and unfortunate;in that my illness warrented an increase in pension. 
Which had been increased to £4-Io/= per week,as I. was now nedically 
classed as unemployable.This meant no more dole queves,and I could draw 
my allowance from any post office suitable. When. Jim Fraser heard that 

I was. out on the streets,he helped me to get fixed up with an elderly 
widow; who. had a.comfortable house in Paisley Rd West, and within earshot 
of Ibrox stadium. It cost &3 a week for board and lodging,which left 30/~ 
for pocket money;and since I was only waiting for a bed to fall vacant 

at Glen 0 Dee sanatorium,I settled for it. without haggling. Before 
leaving for the merchant navy,Jimmy slipped me a fiver;and cheered me 
up-immensely by saying.- 


*Jings Harry,yev fullfilled yer lifes ambition;ye always wanted: to be 


unemployable,an yev got a pension tae prove it." 


But. I was: not happy. As the days passed into weeks,and into nonths;I. 
skulked. through. the streets of Glasgow,plagued with ers T developed 
a genuine phobia and fear of doss houses; because I had to pass two of 
those place®on my daily walks to the Mitchell library. There w as. one: 
in thg Kinning Park side of the Clyde,and another at Anderson X not far 
from the. ferry which I used in an effort to save precious pennies ,which 
would otherwise have gonérom franfare.I used to see decrepit broken men 
hovering around the entrance's,and their blank hopeless stare reminded 
me daily that I was but one step above them in homelessness. I would 
have saved myself much unnecessary self torment;had'I been wise enough 
to tell my landlady about my illness,But the first question landladies 
ask. iss-"What do: you work at?’ 

IT had told her that I. was a furniture salesman;and it was to late to 

go back on it now. Every morning I left at. eight thirty,for imaginery 
employment; and. the longer I kept up the pretence, the greater my dread 

of doss: houses: became. My fear was exagerated,as I had juat enough money 
to keep me clear of such places;but I had a comfortable room. and cosy bed 


which were difficult to. obtain,at any price.Besides the landlady fed, me: 
well,and asked few: questions. 7 
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Once a month I enquired hopefully at the clinic about my impending sojourn 
in Glen O'Deesand about my latest x-rays. 
"Theres no change,if anything its worse." 
Another aspect of my dread of doss houses swas that if I landed in one; 
the authority's might ignore: me,and leave me to rot.I had no doubt in my 
mind about this;for who cares about doss house characters? There 1.3. is 
rife,and there you die. and I was alarmed in case: a health visitor should call. 
at my digs,and spill the beans;so I took the precaution of notifying the 


clinic not to send anyone, 


On sunny days I went for long solitary walks through almost every park 

in Glasgow; but. during inclement weather,my home was the spacious Mitchell 
library. I read "Don Quixote” — and Thoreau's "Walden" a book which was 
to. become a sort of bible to me; I also tackled parts of the "Upanishads" 
and pored spellbound for hours over "The Bhagavadgita." My irritating 
cough disturbed. many,including myself. There: was much "Tut tutting"’. 

and. head: raising;until I solved everyones problem. by sneaking upstairs 

to the seldom frequented music room. I loved. the music Toom,and also: ‘ 
liked. signing the visitors book; thinking as I did so,that one day when 

I was a famous: author that these: books. would be preserved because of 

ny signatures. I loved to sit by the window,and look down onto the rain 
lashed corner of Bath strjwhilst drowsily turning the pages of Kobbe'g 
~"Opera. book." but my favorite reading in the music Toom,was the back 
numbers of "The gramophone magazine” where I recaptured the pleasure 


of my lost ColLeCts Om, Aimaimatichathenishtenisiedbmnesnineenmeneimeonreeriieryeneeyereniinee 


‘githe tomes. went back as far as 1926 sbut I always looked for the 


articles. om the singers personally collected. I. could almost smell the: 
wax,and hear again Catiso, Battistini,Melba, MaCormack, Martinelli,Hislop, 
Zenatello, Chaliapine,Schipa, Calli-Curci »DI-Lucia,— Bonci »Flagstad,Melchoir 
Gigli,and a good many more. 
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Every Monday morning I hoofed it to Glasgow x.where i tapped my kid brother 
for a doller;He worked as a blacksmith in a foul smoky pen,and I: was always 
glad to leave this scene of black toil. I always got my doller,and I 
always promised to pay him back on the Weds:but I never did. Most of my 
spending money went on cigs and cheap movies;and it was not unusual for 
me to see three shows in one day.Starting with an afternoon mattinee, and 
ending with the first and last houses.It was a cheap substitute for drink 
or dopesand when grim reality came too close,I ran out of one cinema, to 
leap into another. In one-day L have been the patron of the ..Gaumont" at 
Ibrox,— the: Imperial at Paisley Rd toll,and the Ardgowanjwhere they showed. 
old Lauél and Hardy films,but. I did*nt laugh much .. For in those days,I 
had lost the way of” smiling. 


Poetry came into my life, on a drab, wet Friday evening;I was alone in ny 
room. with 2/64 left in my pockets. The: future and the past were unthinkable, 
and the present empty loneliness. The only cheap escape from reality was 
five woodbine and a’ moviesas I paced: the. room,my eye fell on a book 
carelessly left by the landlady.0n picking it up,I was disgusted to find 
it packed with versea by Tennyson.I hurled it aside,and put on my coat; 
having decided. on a movie,but I never. got there.That book lay sprawled 
and invitingly open;-"You cant leave me like this,old chap." 

On: picking it up I read;~ 

"A still small voice spake unto me: 

Thou art so full of miseries 


T*were it better,not to be?." 


I felt certain they had been written for mesand that I could also have 
yritten them. It excited me to know that Tennyson and I had shared the 
same line of thought. Was I not then a poet also? The idea was exhilerating; 
and. as I read on ay lonelieness vanished. For the remainder of that 
evening,I sat in the company of a friend.The night which had started 
so gloomily,ended calmly.— "snother voice is at mine ear: ; 

A little murmer,silver clear; 


A whiaper,be of better cheer." 
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I became a sort of penniless tourist;trudging all over my native city, 
looking for traces of historical interest which I had read of in a book 
called="From Glasgows treasure chest." I paid sixpence to enter the oldest 
house in glasgow;situated in the High str.and directly opposite the 
Cathedral.Like a good many Glaswedgians,I had never stepped inside the 
anciant cathedral,built around the twelvth century.It had been partially 
destroyed during the reformation,but was still an impresive landmark. 
Despite four hundred years of Protestant. bellowing, the=srese=tetsod=sheng=— 
the damp atmostphere smelled of the church of Rome,and the artistic pillers 
impaSively defied them.I attended a service there, but kept looking up and 
round at dark hostile shadows;and left feeling that the congregation had. 
been. sitting in the wrong church, 


I also spent many hours: and days,walking round the vast art gallery at 


Kelvingrove; on shoes slanting alarmingly at: fortyfive degrees. Al thet 
Ps 

I tired myself out peering at paintings;which included the remoumed =. 

"Man in armour. by Rembrant. I never experienced an uplify#a ‘goul; 


which puzzled me,for I was fond of music and poetry. Se pt : are also left. 


me atone cold;and I came to the: conclusion, that it was . ai ise I. could 
not paint nor sculpt: myself.. Wheras,by this time I was. charning out poems 


of my own;and on ay solitary rambles,sang like hell if only, Oo cheer 


myself up.. 


oa 
= ee Pedra’ 


or purpose?. My ow contention is that all art,whatever ita form; always 


Countless tomes have been written,on what is art?;and what is ites 


reminds you of where,and who you are. Even if you never write a line of = 
poetry,or paint. a picture; the potential is there. All that ig lacking, 

is belief in oneself;for everything comes.back to the self,and. what you 

cant do,you cant appreciate. Doubtless,I shall be accused of simplifying, 


but I have no intention of adding to those dreadful tomes, 


I solved the problem of ny slanting footwear, by applying to the Earl Haig 


fund; whose headquarters were in the vicinity of the art gallery. I got a 


147. 
The sleaves. trailed an inch from the ground,and i continually tripped. 
headlong as I buffeted into pedestrians;I could'nt see in the dammed 
thing,my head being where the shoulders should be.People turned to 
stare,and I was glad that at least they could'nt see my red facesas I. 
flapped and billowed towards. the nearest pawnshop. I. recieved two quid 
for it;and on the way home continually raised my eyes to heaven saying.- 


"Por this relief,much thanks," 


As winter approached,I was befriended by the elderly John Arnott of 
Thornliebank; whose duaghter Davida,had undergone surgery for T.B, 

The silver haired and portly John,knew something of my plights;and offered 
me-his home,but it was too close to my old one and I declined the offer. 
Davida Arnott,was a young, but zealot Methodist. of twentythree;and because 
‘of her,I attended: the little church at Pollockshaws every Sunday evening. 
Davida presented me with my first copy of; "The imitation of Christ" by 
Thomas: e" Kempis,and. also with a little copy of the psalms. I disliked 

the hymm singing and the prayers;but listened intently to the sermons 

of the Rev Eric: Jones, and Billington. I had long informal talks with both 
ministers: at various times;but they could not understand my interest. in. 
Gandhi and the: Gita.aor did they care: overmuch for Gautama. I for nay part, 
was equally puzzled that men. whose proffesion was concerned with the 
explaining of God's ways ;could be so certain that their own creed was 
best. I once asked Eric Jones why the apostle James was never Quoted in 
church;to which he smilingly replied, 

"To tell you: the truth Harry,he has too many hard: things to say regarding 
congrefions.~ 4s for war,the apostle you are so interested in says,whence 
comest wars?~ do ye not bicker and fight amongst one another, truly brethern 
in your homes even," 

I asked Eric. Jones if he would read from the: neglected apostle some: Sunday; 
and Ic was delighted when he did BO. 

"4nd when comest a rich man into your assembly,why do ye bow and Say unto 
him-sit here in the best Place;and when comesth the poor man,ye say unto 
him,— stand thou at the back;— Villians and Hypocrites,Christ is not in ye. 


wretches that ye are,* 


y es \ 
148. ; : 


Not that I could accuse any of those friendly Methodists of cant; indeed, 
they were the only friends I had at that time. Especially,John Arnott - 
who en numerous occasions crumpled a couple of quid into my pocket saying; 


"Dont be offended,but you need this,and I dont." 


Came the fog and gloom of November;and I had a nervous breakdown; though 

I did'nt realise it at the time. It took the form of bed wetting, which 
caused. me much embarrasment with my landlady;who tut tutted and. said — 
"Och,I'll need tae be puttin nappies on ye." 

Fortunately,a bed fell vacant at Glen O'Dee sanatorium in Banchory — 
Kincardinshire in the: north east of Scotland, I lost no time in collecting 
ny travel. warrent from the Ministry of pensions;and no man ever entered 


hospital,as: gratefully as I.. 


Roe ee 149. 
CHAPTER TWENTYFIVE. , a 
"Good men are. unemployable. 


ee ee 


ee meen 


"The Glen",as it is known to the patients;wags a blaze of lights when I 
arrived. And looked more like an. hotel than a hospital; the main structure 
consisted of white. painted wood,and there was many verandas. In the three 
storied building,most of the- patients slept and dined upstairs in wards 

2 & 3. These were not normal hospital wards;being subdivided into rooms 
of various sizes. Single and double rooms were the most sought after,but 
even the larger rooms were pleasant enough,holding from four to six beds 
apéhce. Every appartment contained a wash basin,anad ample lockers ana 
chairs;large paces kept the place airy ana bright,cswhile toilets‘ang 
Sprays were: situated along the long corriders. Indeed the. whole place 


was: remarkable for its air of Spent aot lack of gloom. 


I was placed in. ward one on the ground. floor;which being the. smallest 

was the most intimate. It only held about twenty patients,and was. reached. 
‘by & short corrider from. the entrance hall. The other half of the ground - 
floor,being taken up by the kitchens,— dining hall - offices and x-ray 
rooma ete. No surgery was performed at Glen ot Dee, that was done sixteen, 


miles. away ‘at her sister: sanatorium — TORNA DEE.. 


At first I-was only vaguely aware: of the surrounding hills,and the scent 
of pine.Nor did I take much interest in my fellow patients;a nod here,a. 
erunt there.I was so oe it was only through being confined to 

atrict bed; that I realized just wearied I had been of that big bad world 


outside, 


Senatoriums: are. prisons without bars,and since this was my third time in; 
I considered myself-a three time loser. Meaning that surgery was. to be 
my punishment for underestimating the indestructable bugs. Treatment 
consisted of Streptomicine and Tuberculin injections,plus the dreadful 
liquid. known as P.A.S. But for the remainder of 1953.I slept and ate 


the days away. 


150.. 

By the turn of the year I was sleeping at an angle approaching fortyfive 
degrees;this was known as block treatment. Hugh blocks were: Placed under 
my bottom bed posts,and to increase the slope my pillows were withdrawn. 
it was a new way of viewing the world,with my feet in the air instead of 
my head. The idea was to put extra pressure on my diaphgram,thus helping 
to rest and close the various cavities in the upper lopes of both lungs. 
The position was uncomfortable,especially at meal times;when I had to 
spoon my conner into my gob as best I could,from the nose level of the- 
locker. But man is an adaptable creature,and in time I learned to relax; 
if I needed a piss,I rang a bell,bed pans were discouraged,so once a day 


I touched terra firma. 


Masturbation was not. impossible in such an awkward position;indeed it 
was’ inevitable. Sex is so primitive,that it is commonplace nowadays to 
overstress the Freudian theory that all actions are motivated by sexual 
need, Although I myself have been much obsessed. and’ possesed by sex in 
my life; I still incline to the belief that. there is &@ greater need.. 
The desire for food is stronger,than the need for dexuat gratification. 
Castaways,adrift on open boata. think only of conner;for the primel need 
is: sustinence.. Extreme hunger can drive a man to canabalism,and has 
done so. Offer a starving man sex or foodsand he will take food. 


Sex is secondary,and only rules on a replete belly. 


but in the "Glen" the patients gorged into,— milk - cheese = eggs ~ 
meat — soups = vegatables ~ chocolates -and. anything else edible; 

and chortled. with delight at any increase in poundage. There must 
have been. a lot of masturbation; though many would have sworn on bibles 
to the contrary. Yet it was inevitable, where gluttony was one of the: 


virtues. 


Apart from bed baths and injections,life was pleasant. at the "Glen." 
There: was books and chess,earphones. for radio;and we had our own record 
program. The most popular recording,featured Jo Staffard. singing - 


"Lt is no secret,what God can do." 3 while that record lasted every 


bed’ patient. strove vainly to check rivulets: of tears from. fouling up 
the: earphones. 


I5rI. 
Death was a very rare occurence at the "Glen";the reason being, that patients 
too far advanced in T.B.were just not admitted. Every case admitted,had to 
be capable of withstanding surgery. Two men held the power of life and 
death in their hands;- R.Y.Keers the: theorist,and Gower the surgeon. 
Doctor Keers was an elderly Irishman,and an authority on pulmonary 1.3.3 
and his book on the illness was highly thought of in medical circles. He 
had of course an imposing string of letters behind his name;but most 
important,he kmew something about the bug. Being an old victim hinself, 
he aimeess had undergone surgery many years ago.Most of the doctors I 
had been under were. rank incompetants;but I never had this feeling about 
R.Y.Keers.A wink,or toothless grin from him dispelled all doubt;and I 
locked forwasd to his short weekly visits. He was a strict authoritanian, 
who stood no nonsence;if a patient got drunk or failed to return from a 
weekend pass,they were booted out of the door. He could. be very gentle 
and thoughtful on. occasion;but he had too much power. R.Y.Keers was a 
mixture of tyrany and benevolence;he was also an old sentamentalist,and 
was: secretly delighted at being knowm as Papa Keers.But no. one ever dared 
call hie that to his face. As for surgeon Gower,I never saw the man; 


for he sneaked up on me,when my back was turned as it were, 


Just as’ the condemmed on death. row,shake hands with all their friends; 
so did every patient who left for surgery. Unlike death row,they all 
came: back grimmacing;-"Its a piece of cake,nothing to it," 

When a patient left. for good, there was more: handshakes;about a hundred. 
well wishars had to be faced in fact. Its an old prison custom, and one 


of the few genuine traditions left in society; and the one most likely 
to remain. 


The Glen,being a red x, sanatorium, took its patients from service and 
ex-service personel.In many ways it was a return to the barrackroom 
cammeradie of the war years;and there was a certain espirit de corps, 
for no matter what or who you had been in the outside world.It made no 
difference,gince we: all had the bug we were all equal members. of the 


sick. republic;and our philosopher king was R.Y.Keers. 


52. 
My bed mate was Jimmy Breslin,an ex prisoner of the Japs;and T.B.was 
only one of his scars.He could not sleep day nor night;except fitfully, 
and he smoked and coughed continually. de had undergone surgery,but did 
not seem to be cured;and would have to carry a. sputum bottle around 
with him for the rest of his days.Jimmy never spoke of his experiences, 
and that was one of his troubles;because he was haunted by them,and 
avoided any subject connected with the Japanese, I once handed hin 
Russel Braddon's « "The naked island." but he handed it back saying. 
"Itve heard of this book,but I dont want to read it," 
Jimmy,who was a Catholic had "The. imitation of Christ."on his locker; 7 
On enquiring further,I learned that he only read it when. things seemed 
to be: going well.This puzzled me,as I only read. it when things appeared 
black.I’ amused myself with the notion that this might be the fundamental. 


difference,between Catholics and Protestants. 


Hy other mucker was an ardent young Communist named Jack -—? who took 

a slight interest.in me,when he learned that I had vread"The iron heel, 
Jack held that all religous people: were unintellegent;and he had many 

a verbal. battle with Jimmy Breslin.I did not take sides,but one day 

when: Jack and I were alone together;I confessed my religous leanings, 

and put it to him that I was probably unintellegent.. To which he snarled, 
"If ye've read the iron heel,yer intellegent." 


Nonetheless,I prayed quietly before dropping off to sleep;especially 

"The Lords prayer." One night I awoke: with a start in pitch darkness, 

and saw two men draped in dazzling white robes;standing at the foot 

of my bed. distinctly heard. one of them say; 

"So this: is Bryce." 

I felt no alarm,but wished to see who they were;and raising my arm. to 

the switch,turned om the light. But no one was there, except the sleeping 
forms of Jack and Jimmy,Feeling puzzled I turned off the light,and simply 
: resumed my sleep.Next morning I had forgotten all about my noctornal. 

. visitors. until Jack and Jimmy asked me.Why did you turn: om. the light 


last night Harry?-you. gave: us a fright and woke us. up."but rather than 
tell. them. I. said;"I was dreaming,and had a nightmare." 


153. 
By the spring of 1954 I was grenkiy improved in. health and spirit; apart 
from drugs anid bed rest,the credit goes to Ada. I had not seen nor heard 
from her for 2} years;and all ny hopes of winning her,returned diliriously 
when she replied to my first probing letters. Ada was to write happy go 
lucky letters,for the following fifteen months.Nor did she let me down, 
and every saturday morning I waited with suppressed excitment for the 
post. I never opened her letters straight away,but sniffed round the 
edges like a worshipping dog. Ada's perfume was as a prelude,and I never 
knew what to expect; encouragement or dismissal. I soon learned the futility 
of telling her how much i loved her;for her reply was always brief and 
icy.. "Harry,I dont want you to ve eer like that,but find yourself 
a nice girl,0h I wish i were dead," 
If'I kept silent on the subject of love,and concentrated on amusing her; 
she became warm and friendly again,addressing me -"Hello Buggerlugs" 
hows yer maw for suger? and she would gifte and simper through page after 
page. At. other times My heart missed a beat,— "I love you Harry,and I 
guess I always did." By the time. my reply reached her,the mood. had left 
hersand i. had to put up with the humiliation of-. "Harry,you are stupid, 
bloody stupid." 4 took’a lot of abuse from Ada,because 1 needed her; and 
the dreams she inspired.iiad she been cruel enough to stop writing,I would. 
have: lost all hope: and died. But she always wrote,and sent me parcels: 
containing home baked. cakes etc. Ada was a mystery to.me,and I could'nt 
find her owt;which was part of her attraction,but above all she kept. me 
going, 


If Ada sent a hundred odd epistles,I sent a thougand in. fifteen months. 
IT had all the time in the world in which to compose them;and of course 
Ada was my first Muse.The first poem I ever wrote was called; "Heavenly 
‘Adaline. " It had sixteen verses,but was written in ©# Temnysons netre: 
of ~ "In Memorium." [ made the mistake of writing a humerous love poem 
in a sombre sounding metre;but at that period,I had little notion af the 
hard graft entailed in the composition of verse. All my early pomiees, 
were: imitation - Burns,- Shelley,- Keats,- Byron,— and Shakespear; 

whose: sonnets I plaguerized absurdly. Ada once wrote, "Someday,you'll be 


famous Harry,and I'll. be very proud." 


158. 
CHAPTER TWENTYSIX. 
"O'wid some pow'er,the giftie gie us; 
Tae see oorsels as ithers see us, 


R.Burns. 


With no digs to pay,I saved half of my pension;which had been increased 
to just over five pounds. And unlike most of my fellow sufferers,i had 
no real desire of returning quickly to the cruel cold uncompromising 
outside world.It was much cosier and safer in bed,where I could read 
and write to my hearts content;and. dream of Ada. Only one. _ in. ward 
one,Shared my viewpoint; and that es Z.D.Danials,a twelve stone tousled. 
haired Anarchist with a profile as homely as Socrates, But it was'nt 
until after my. operations, that I was able to sit by his bed listening 
to such tirades aa.— 

"What the goverment gives,it can also take away. * 


This was a warning to. me not to rely on: an eternal pension... 


Another good friend was a Jew called werald #orris;nicknamed Hyman,. 
It was Hyman who surprised me to the fact that Jews. have a senge of 
hunour.. Hyman amused me hourly with impersonations of the elderly Dr 
Kkeers;staggering up to my bed,he spat in: my sputum pot and spluttered 
all over me-— "Ah me boy,I'll cure ye uv T.B.— had it meself years 
agofand making atrocious sounds almost filled my pot,one last spit 
and he staggered brokenly back to his own bed. calling desperately 
for;-"Orygen— nurse,oxygen." It was simple fun,but most enjoyable. 

I asked him about his first impression of me;and he replied.-{ 

"Harry me. boy,when I first saw you I said to meself;— poor fellow, 
wont last a month.” In our more serious moments,I could never get 
him to think kindly of Germans;which was understandable.To him, the 
only good German was a Send-oilevhe Pailed to see that such an outlook 
was on a par with his enemies,who believed that the only good Jew was 


a dead one also. 


Pade 


7 


159. 
Hyman also maintained, that Dickens had slandered his race by depicting 
such a graphic description of the evil eyed Fagan;which was nonesence, 
for Dickens painted as vile a charactor in Bill Sykes. Was Dickens 
anti-British too? ;Hyman had no answer to that one,but silent huffiness. 
I soon learned not to tramp on his over sensative toes,and we got on 


well enough. For friendship is the art of keeping ones distance, 


Most of my aquaintances kept their distance;each being confined ér 
marrooned apo the islands: of bed. J.D.Danials however, visitted me 
after lights. out;and rolled his twelve stones of flesh over my spindle 
legs saying.-"I'm a representative of the State,and I'm going to crush 
individuality out of you. like ea steam road roller-Bryce." 

But I never allowed: his lumbrous weight to roll higher than my knees; 
as my weak chest had to be protected,at all cost. J.D. spent much of 
his. time in attacking peoples: religious and political beliefs;and was 


forever drawing up petitions for nore food. 


Whenever the young fiery haired poet,Farquher Mc'Lay put in an appearance: 
from ward 3.. It was. like showing a red duster to a bull;J.D.. would rush 
from his bed to engage in a ferocious debate;— 

"Ah'm telling ye Mc'Lay,thers nae god; Christ ahve seen mah wee maw 

doon oan her hunkers,but never ance did the ceiling open up tae gie 

us the rent money.” 

“Listen Jimmy,God isent a bankersyou completely miss the point of prayer, 


b 
which is: meditation,and thats something your ineaple of. God dosent dish. 
out: handouts..." 


"Thats true Me'Lay,thats true". 

"But you'we no faith Jimmy,no faith in yourself | meansonly prayer can 
give you: that.. 

“abm no gettin doon oan mah hunkers, tae naebuddy Farquher,*" 

“I'm not asking you to get. down on your knees to anyone, but. yourself; 
dont you. understand,the self is God." 


"So: thats what yer preaching,bloody selfishness.eh". -thats no whit 


tHe, book. says..." 


160. 


"Whats wrong with that Jimmy,its an honest creed," 

"Oh is it, then whit wid ye dae if ah selfishly ate yer dinner,an left 

ye wi nane? 

"There> you go again, thinking only on what you can gets;has it never dawned 
on you,that you'll gain more by giving," 

"How the hell can I give,when ahve got nothing." 

"Come off it Jimmy,you have a pension and I dont." 

"an whose fault is that,ye forfeited it when ye: deserted Me'Lay." 

"Stick to the: point Jimmy,admit that God exists." 

"Prove it,prove it.™ 

"The: very fact of me saying so should be enough Jimny." 

"an the very fact of me: bein here tae deny it,is also enough. 

nth. Jimmy,if everyone disbelieved in God,you'd shout his name from 

the socttepys* 

"Thats true: Me'Lay, thats. true." 

The nearest they ever came to a scuffle,was when. Farquher showed. Danials: 
some of his: earliest poems. 


"For Christs. sake Farquher, ahve seen better stuff on Xmas cards." 


Walter Powel,alsc of ward one;was a sick man with a& sense of humour;and 
he painted a gaunt carktefure of me ,with the caption.-Minister of love. 
which he hung outside my room. J.D. was drawn as a hugh capatalistic. 
belly,and his inscription read - Minister of propaganda..” as for Farquher, 
he took the: shape of a wine bottle,and was hailed as~ Minister of truth.' 
All of these paintings were removed by little sister Reid;she had a 


sense of fun,but was. afraid of eeee 2.Y.Keers.. 


Prior to my operation,i had a broncoscope;a two foot steel tube was 
shoved down my gullet,and the surgeon had a closer look at my lungs. 
Years previously in India,that same type of medical periscope,had been 
pushed up my backside to have a closer look at dysentry slushed bowels... 


“What was seen on both oceasions,I Hnow not.. 


Iét. 
During the summer L was removed to TornaDee;a large gloomy sanatoriun 
with pleasant enough grounds. The night prior to surgery,my arms and 
legs were shaved;and I felt as if I was spending my last night on 
death row. Like the. doomed,I deluded myself that there was still a chance. 
of reprieve;to be sure,I could have walked out,But I was afraid,and 
when one is afraid;one submits to any indignity,or to anyone in 
authority. R.Y.seers called while I was visitting T.C.Wilson,a fellow 
who could blether till the cows came home about his war experiences, 
A nurse summoned me back to my lonely room;where an irate Dr Keers, 
stomped with wrath.. 
"Back to your bed ~ this minete,- or I'll] ~----~- 2 a? 
He. certainly knew how to curse that man,and I was made to appear very 
small.If his face was ashen,mine was crimson with embarrasment;I certainly 
needed the sleeping draught that evening,but never felt much for Keers 
afterwards. 
Next morning around eleven,I was given an injection;but so agitated 
was I that sleep eluded me.If only I could close my eyes and mind to 
the fact that surgery lasting four: hours;would be performed without 
the restful blanket of chloroform. 


I, knew the surgeon would not inflict deliberate pain;and that there 

would be plenty of pain killing injections. But as I waited outside 

the theatre,I envied everyone but myself. Had I not beer drugged,I * 
would have fought my way outs;at least I thought so at the time. 
Doubtless,condemmed prisoners delude themselves likewise,as they 

wait on the threshold of eternity. 


I’ was wheeled into an: anteroom,where I heard the soft cultured voice vs 
of the anaesthetist say;-"Good chap,good chap." He must have said. it 

@ thousand proffesional times before; but his tone was carresing and 
very reasuring. Still speaking softly,he said;— 

“furn your head to the left old chap,— good chap, good chap." 

I felt a faint prick of a needle go into my neck;and a cold internal 
drip. It was quite painless,and I was. asked to stretch my right arm 
downwards towards my toes. Inocently I did se,and almost leapt bolt 
upright as a féerce electric current shocked my system. 

"Good chap,good chap."; was his by now far from reasuring remark. 


Later I learned that I had been given a controlled dose of a poison, 
which head hunters paralized their victims with. How the medics controlled 
its eaffect,is a secret I never so much as got wind off. I had been 

half asleep when I entered the theatre,now I was most painfully 

awake. 


T622. 
I was placed on the operating table,in a semi crouched position; two 
\ oxygen tubes were inserted in ay nostrils,and my head lay awkwardly 
‘ , 0 a flat pillow. My right arm and leg were placed in a clamp;I could 
move and be moved,but see nothing of what was going on above me, My 
view being restricted downward,and to one side only. An orderly told 
me to clasp his hand;I did 80,but could feel niether my own nor his, 
Occasionally a voice from above me would ask;- 
"Do you feel this,or this old chap? 
But I grunted only once,as an electric spasm vibrated deep within 
my body. They seemed to be taking their time,in getting started; and 
I made: as if to rise,calling out as I did 80.= 
"Walt a minete,wait a mineter" 
"What is it old chap? 
Ts it alright if I ga to sleep now? 
"Certainly, old chap, pop. off whenever you like." 
I did not fall imediately asleep, but drowsed until I felt Something 
Tike cold water run over my backzas. a scalpel opened a curving gash 
twentyfour inches long. I felt no pain,and spent the time guessing - 
at. the various stages: of the operation;wondering how it was all done. 
T only knew that. countless blood vessels, and arteries had to be contended. 
with;and limitless precautions taken. The air pressure both in and 


outside had to be regulated,and certain ribs removed permnamently,. 
The idea being to roll down and Seperate the diseased iobaacor parts 
of the lobes. Since there are only three lobes on the right lung, and 
only two on. the left; there isent a great deal of breathing space left 
afterwards.It all depended on the extent of the damage already done 
by the toxic bugs;the: rest being up to the Surgeon. Bach case being 
different,one cannot generalize. It was a drastic remedy for a drastic 
illness;as T.B. if not checked,spreads and infiltrates to all parts 


of the lungs. until they are. destroyed.. 


The longer the operation lasted,the wearier I became; and mercifully I 
fell. asleep. and only came back to ny drugged. Senses,at the sensation. 


of being tugged both this way and that;as the stitches were put in, 


163. 
I next had the sensation of floating in mid air,as i was Lifted. from 
te table to a trolley. i was completely numbed,and felt on ones hand 
atpon me. I opened my eyes,and saw swirling smiling faces;then blacked 
out. Only to reawaken a few minetes later,to find myself once more in 
my soliatry room. For a moment,I felt exhileration at being alive;and 
felt fit. enough to dance.But as I subsided against high pillows,felt 
sick;a bowl was given me,and sick I was, The roof of my mouth was red 
raw with thirst,but I was not allowed to drink.. Througgut the long 
dry night a nurse gave me small sips of water;but whenever I reached , 
stealthily for the bottle,it was removed from my reach, In my deliriun 
I pretended to sleep,and hoped she would doze also;1 reached out 
continually throughout the dark hours,but she was always there; as 


watchfull and furtive as myself. 


Looking at my reflection,in the mirror which had been put at the foot 
of my bed for posture purposes.i. saw myself swathed in bandages, and 
looked as. if & had been involved in an automobile accident. snd my 


temperature chart,looked like a drawing of the Hinslayas.. 


Two weeks later,I spent another four hours on the table; the operations 
being completed in two stages. During the second anda last atage,I 
remained completely awake;and actually heard the snips as more ribs: 
were removed. There was no real Pain during these. operations;but there ee 
was. excruciating pain afterwards, Bolstered up with high pillows,I: ld 
squirmed like the erucified;especially when sneezing fits developed. 

Every bone in my shattered skeleton frame rattled,and the urge to. 


Scream had to be suppressed hourly. Sometimes i was not allowed to sit: 


upsat. others not: allowed to lie down. But most of the time I had to f 
ait upright. through day and night;staring at my appalling apperition 

¥ 
in. the mirror. I was semi. paralized from the neck to my right diaphgram; 


but somehow forced myself to do the proscribed exercises.It was tempting. 


* 


to sit still and do nothing; but with the removal of the ribs,the body 
tended to slope alarmingly. If one did not correct. his posture hourly, 
there: was: every chance of returning to the outside world,a groteque: 


man made cripple. 
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Whenever the severed back muscles started ta quiver agonizingly; I 
pressed the bell,and received two little magic pills.Their affect was 
as good as opium; five minetes after Swallowing them,the pain subsided 
and the mind soared drunkenly far - far away from reality. The merciful 
dope must i been habit forming,as they were stopped fourteen days 
after surgery. By that time however,the pain was just bearable; and 


diminished as week after week floated by. 


The drugs had one unpleasant affect,and that took the form of nightmares 
and halueinations. 4s night approached,I experienced feelings of an 
unseen dread. One night I switched of? my bedlight,and heard shuffling 
feet approaching my bed. Someone was ain my room,unseen-hands groped 

at my throat;I switched on the light,but no one was there, Everything 
was silent,— too silent;where were the: nurses? - the doctors?— and 

the patients? ~ gone,all gone. I was convinced of it;they had evacuated 
the hoapital,and left me behind. And all the. time, those padded footfalls 
advancing,— retreating - advancing,~ nearer and nearer. Ir preeaed 
franticly at. the bell,but no one answered;— Nurse,help,nurse shelp.. 

My heart raced. and raced,and I heard the crackle of flames,and the 
howling of beasts outside my windows. But no one answered gy shrieks 
nor my pressing of the bell. 


Of course I only imagined pressing the. bell;for the nurses were very 
prompt: at. answering distress Signals.But the drugs had left me in a 
stupor,wherin [I was incapable. of discerning night and day,-nor dreams 
from reality;which wes which? the dream or the awakening. The power 


of drugs: over the. mind,is something I have never understood. 
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The: twelve weeks spent at Torna~Dee were not all unpleasant;there was 
the consolation of books. Pride of place going to Tolstoy's "War and 
Feace." which kept me engrossea for eight weeks. i could have read at 
a faster rate,but was reluctant to leave the life jammed pages. I have 
never gone back to the: work,as I treasure my first impression too much; 


To come to a thing fresh is everything. 


Gandhi's autobiography,."An experiment. with truth." impressed also;but 

was not an ideal book to read in a sanatorium, where surgery was performed. 
Gandhi the vegetarian advocated nature cures,such as mud baths and pure 
thoughts and living. I was prepared to listen,but not to act;for what 

the Mahatma omitted was the fact of his own surrender to surgery,when. 
appendicitus threatened his life. 


Plato and his dammed Republic: bored me to tears; though I admired the 


Sah. 


chapter headed "The simile of the cave." and. was: prepared to conceed 

that I myself could be classed. with those who: mistake. shadows for the 
real. But how to get out of the cave? tiecee the: rub;since habit forming 
chains do not fall off of their ow accord,I for one am still very 


much a cave dweller. 


Of other books read at this time, only one need. be mentioned; "Miracle 
at Carvell".. Which told of the efforts of lepors in an American colony 
to better their conditions. The lepors agitated for fifty odd years 
through the medium of their own little magazine,to get their dreaded 
disease reasessed and renamed.. They held that the Bible had done: them 
irreparable harm; everywhere: people believed that leprosy was incurable, 
but. the truth was that 7.2, was more contagious. Yet Tuberculors were 
allowed to live normally in society;even though they spread their bugs: 
in resturants, theatres: and on transport. Wheras,contrary to belief a 
lepor could touch or even kiss others and do no harm. Under the lens 

of a miecroscope,T.B.and leprosy germs are almost identical;their function 
is the same,one devours. internally,the other externally, The lepors at 
Carvell eventually got their: illness Trenamed;and some are now allowed 


home for weekends, but only a very few ever: return to an unbnlightened 
society.. ; 
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Another interesting point emerged;Qne of the lepors went down with ?.B.. 
but overcame this petty illness in a couple of months.Simply because to 
hin,leprosy was the real dangersa 1.B.victim will not die of cancer or 


of leprosy either, Whatever the mind believes is so. 


In many ways, "Miracle at Carvell" was the most important book in my 
life. No other book has sent me scampering into action,as this one did. 
So petty did my own problems appear,that I started to lay plans for a 


magazine at the"Glen";on my return there, 


Collecting material for "The Glen gckho";proved no easy task. Not that 
the patients were unable to express themselves;on the contrary, they 
got: along very well without creative literature. Due mainly to Joyce 
Laing, the beautiful. art teacher who taught them. the rudiments of 
painting.. Joyce: had shapely hips and. legs,and brought an aura of 
sophisticated romance to the sex. starved boys of the Glen. She was 
still in her twenty’s,a brunette and vie very charming. sveryone loved 
her secretly;ana worked hard so as to. win her appreciative glances. 
Many deluded themselves where she was. concerned; but few stood much 

of a chance with a girl who lived the semi bourgesis life of the 
Aberdonian middle class. Not: that Joyce Laing was snobbish in any 
way;she was @ genuine girl,whose weekly wisits worked wonders. And I 
remember her with a deep affection. 

Another beautiful woman,was Miss Hutcheson the pysiotherapist;she was 
in her middle thirty's them,and the bloom of. youth was over. In its 
place there was a maturity of a very high order, bordering on humility. 
She was of Spanish descent,and her profile was masculine rather than 
femenine;her tanned complexion exuded a strength and an honesty I had 
newer before encountered. I was in: love with her,and thought she loved 
me also;but Farquher Mc'Lay annoyed. ne greatly with his insistant.- 
"She loves me Harry,she loves me." 

Miss Hutcheson really loved people,to her everyone was unique and 


important;and she had the mack of making whatever was: confided to her, 


seem important also. 
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Whatever a patient believed,she believed;one could believe in oneself* 
in such a pressence.Nor was she a prim lipped spinster,but a great lover 
of men;had she married,many would have been bereft.. It was Miss Hutcheson 
who procured Gandhis autobiography for me;ramsacking the libraries in 
far off Aberdeen until it was found. That was the type of person she 
was,nothing wes too much trouble for her;during the critical operation 
period,everyone leaned heavily on her. If she wearied,it was never noticable, 
IT shall never forget her,she was the nost beautiful woman I have ever 


known. 


By September I was up six hours a day,and spent much of my time collecting 
material for the magazine. A deadline was set for Xmas,but before 
publication day I had something more important to do. There was still 

the unfinished business of Ada. 
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CHAPTER TWENTYSEVEN. 

"Let us go hence,my songs;she will not hear. 
Let us go hence together without fear; 
Keep silence now,for singing time is over, 

And over all old things and all things dear. 
She loves not you nor me as all we love her, 

Yea, though we sang as angels in her ear, 

She would not hear.* 
Swinburne. 


I had notified Ada as to the time and Place of my arrival;but had not 
pressed her to meet me at the station. She was not there,anc my worst 
fears. were realizedi. Despite this,I phoned her immediately,ana arranged 
a meeting for the next day which was a Saturday. I booked into the 
station hotel at. Suchannon Str. for my weekend leave;and spané the 
evening with my old friend John Arnott. For a while Iwas disconcerted: 
over the absence of Ada,but made excuses for her;deceiving myself 


inereditably. 


Ada and I’ had not seen each other for close on three years;and on the 
following morning I spent well over an hour on my toilet.I did not 
trust myself with a razor,but had a barbor shave and shampoo me. My 
light blue suit,had been Specially made and padded to hide the sag 

in my back made by the operations. zhere- was over fifty pounds in my 
wallet,and another sixty odd quid in my bank book;as I had saved 
seriously for just. such a day as this. Perhaps I would buy an engagement 


ring;my hopes and fears ran high. 


Balornock. was bathed in bright autumm sunshine when I arrived; and I 
felt as if I were coming home.I could hear the pounding of my heart, 
as I climbed the last few ateps;and breathlessly rapped the door. 
Ada's feet tripped gailly downstairs; those: fateful footfalls were in 
a hurry, there was no reluctance in them - a good sign. The door flew 
open,heaven knows: what I looked like then. Ada's senee of fun came to 


the rescue,with a carefree Sweep of her arm she said;- 
"Enter my parlor,said the spider to the fly. 
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I half whispered; "Hello Ada,good to see you again." and made to follow 
her upstairs.But throwing her arms around me,she kissed me spontaneouslly 
on the cheek and simpered."0h Buggerlugs,you never brought me flowers." 
A wave of delight passed through me,as I returned her kiss;and in a more 
natural voice replied. 
"Your asking something, think o the shirrickin ah wid hiv got if they'd 


geen me marchin up Petershill Rd wi a bunch of pansys." 


Nothing had changed in Ada's house,it was as bright and homely as ever; 
Everything I wanted was here,a home and love. Her parents made me welcome, 
and I lost my selfconsciousness at eating in a house again. Ada had 
everything planned for the weekend;first shopping in town,then a visit 
for old times sake to the: furniture store where we had met in 1949, 

- an afternoon movie,home for tea,with a late night theatre: to see 
G.H.Bliot at the: Pavilion. sunday was to be taken up with a bus run 

to Rabbie Burns cottage in Ayrshire. 


4s we left. the house, Ada was dressed in a tight fitting two piece fam 
coloured costume;and completed the effect with a trim little box shaped 
hat,pure white and black veil. There was a slight shower,and as we 
sheltered under her crimson and yellow parasol;I felt as if I were in 

a celestial tent. Ada,who stood five foot-five,had changed from the 
brunette that I remembered into a dazzling blonde. I did'nt really like 
her dyed hair or new hairstylesbut was not so foolish as to tell her so. 
Instead,I complimented her on it; telling her that it suited her perfectly, 
and saw the flush of pleasure which expresses every woman when flattered. 
She was certainly the most beautiful creature ever to take my arm;and 

ag we sauntered through the busy streets of Glasgow,I felt ten feet tall 
and twenty feet wide. 


I had never seen cinemascope before,and stared wide eyed at Blizibeth 
Taylor gb"Enrough her paces with Peter Finch in "Elephant Walk." I 
forgot all about my aching back,and was very very happy with the 


fragnant nearness of Ada. 411 my dreams seemed to be coming true. 
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It was also wonderful to be in a theatre again;and as I sat entranced 
Ada's perfume reminded me of those letters she had sent to the Glen, 
I had certainly come home;for the second house audience at the Pavilion 
that evening was . working class.And for ot first time in many 
years,did not feel out of things. 


G.H.Eliot. had been ‘ale for close on. fifty years;singing such 


gongs as.= "T Imow sg! o me,because she says so." The original 

chocolate coloured coon, had entertained my own parents before the: first 
world war.And the sentimental public of Glasgow,helped the tottering 

old artiste: out by dicetaed as him. "Lily of Leguna." = "My southern mid.” 


and "I want to go,to dear old I } G.H.Eliot.could barely stand, 


let alone sing;but the audience * wary enthuiastic and kind. Indeed, 
there was an aimoutahens of neat veneration,for this last of the music 
hall greats. After the show, Ada said; "There,we can always Say we saw 
him Harry." and that seems to sum up the overall sentiment of the 
roaring audience that evening. I quite, liked G.H.Eliot.but would have 


preferred. to have heard him in his prime.. 


ay greatest problem that night was fundamental sex;it was not shyness, 
iL had been with other women and could do the bloody thing. But never 
at anytime had Ada roused me,nor had i her.I was under & spell of rank 


wet: 
dishonesty ;for even in TY, dreams,I ejaculated into other slinky creatures 


but never the, 
of ny imagination, Sex was taboo where: she was concerned,and for me 
she was a religious substitute;I worshipped her from. a~far,and did not 


dare touch the hem of her skirt. 


Close to midnight Ada and :I dawdled homeward; with each step ny courage. 
ebbed.="Tell her now,tell her now", my racing heartbeats seemed to say. 
But I was afraid,I have never been so afraid in my life. In retrospect, 
Iv glad: that I kept my lips sealed; for in the hush of that evening, 
Ada confided to me that she was’ in love with a married man. 

"Tell no one Harry,your the only one IE can trust;for two years now I've 


lived with this,my mother will be furious when I go away with him. 
You dont think. badiy of me,do you Harry? * 
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In the dark of the long Petershill rd. Ada never saw the tears in my 
eyes;nor the struggle to restrain them. Her voice reached me as from 
far away,but I answered her. 
"No,-its,- its just that I want you to be Happy Ada." 
"Oh I wish you could meet him Harry,but he'd be furious if he mew 
that someone else was in on our secret;promise. me that you wont tell 
anyone," 
"Dont worry Ada,I wont tell anyonesyou know that." 
"But I'll still. write: to you Harry,where ever I go I*ll never forget 
you;you are my dearest friend." 
Om her doorstep,she kissed me like a sister;saying - ae 
"I'm very pleased to see you again,its been a long time;but I@11l see 


.you: tomorrow." 


I walked. back through the lonely night nuttering;-"Tomorrow,and tomorrows. 


and tomorrow." —-.Had it not been for 1,3, I would have been married to 
her by now;— but I deluded myself there. For at no time had. she thought 
of meas a partner;there had always been someone else,always,and now 
there: was a married man. —"Bastard"” I thought,as I rambled back to my 
cheerless hotel. In.the silence of my room,il read the psalms of. Devt 
and. wept. till. dawn. 

Much later I learned that. this married fellow,was as miserable as I 
over Ada; who had changed alarmingly into a frigid huntreas. Despite 
her winning personality, Ada was frigid;sex attracted bné repelled shhex- 
only experience was of being pawed and clawed at.. Whenever a man got 
too close,she ditched him. As for the married man, by her own admission 
it was she who made the first move, and encouraged. his advances; but her 
fear of sex remained unsolved. Sut it was only later that i understood. 
some of these things.. I also was to discover that. she loved him for 


what hechad;- money,a car,and position. 


—=. — — 


éemm— Somehow I got through the trip th. Ayrshire, without allowing ny 
grief. to show;but it was with relief that I returned to the: Glen. All. 


my friends were there;and not even the surgeon. could hurt me. more, 
tham my encounter with the: outside. world. cas a 
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CHAPTER TYENTYEIGHT. 


"Where leads the road;? 
—the road leads on.” 


Edwin Muir.. 


There is only one drastic cure for unrequited love;and that is work. 

IT paced the Glen from one end to the other for two months,until I got 
what I wanted. Originally,I had planned publishing direct from the Glen, 
but stensils ‘and duplicating machinery were not on the premises;as I 
had been led to believe. Enquireries revealed that the duplicator, 

was. at Torj=na~dee; I wrote to the president. of the patients committee. 
there,only to receive a blank zenpaat. There ee of” course & rivalry 
between. the two sanatoriums; based: ou PN ‘as anything elsé.”. : 


: catered. 


Tor-na-dee: patienta were mostly ex-officer tybessentlet fhefel 


for the: brass of the sick republic. 
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R.Y.Keers.came ta my rescue,and arranged. for the magazine to be published: 


\ free of chargesat the Red I. headquarters in: Glasgow. This took = load _ 


of vork off my shoulders,and. i. was left with, the comparatively” easy: 


task of seeing to the typingof the H.M.S.. E contented myself with: 


the writing of the- perioral eee -one poem; though many of the humerous 
pieces: with which I interapioes the magazine,had to be taken. down s 
ora}ly. Hyman Morris. had. a ‘tind of light hearted. fun: such. ag;— : 4 
"An cold time movie star,took out a fire insurance policy;and the same. q 
day his house bupried owns The insurance company sent him a letter; “te 
Dear: siz,you took out your: policy at ten A.M. and the blaze started 

at these P.M. Will you kindly explain the delay." 


a0 hee dest humour to appear in the "Gjen. Echo.” came from. John Farrel; 
. ae ‘Dundonian poet. who actually got paid for hia, work, Occasionally, 
o3 appearing in such popular newspapers as "The Sunday Post" amd. the 
"Peoples. Journal". where he signed under * phonetic rendering of his. ‘ 


inftials;-"Jayeff.." He was an imitator of Burns,and was sentimental 


» : P 
and humerous im turnzhis "Ode to a teddy boy." was: pretty. good, but I 
was lucky to get it. 
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Jayeff,wanted cash payment,and was very stern about it; saying - 
"Other editors pay me,why dont you." 
He was quite right of course,but my disappointment showed;and Jayeff 
relented and allowed me to print. 
"Man ye are a real braw sicht 
Wi yer hercut an yer suit, 
Ye only want a handbag 
But that will come nae doot. 


But dinna let it worry ye 

As ye creep alang the street, 

Jist. be: kerful at the speed ye gang 

In case: ye burat yer seat." 

John Farrel wrote no serious verse that I am aware of;but I often 
thought his humerous poetry worth collectingsand still do. My ow 
experience leads me to believe that genuine comic verse,is as difficult. 


to. compose,as serious work. 


IT was keen to have as much humour as possible,if omly to counteract 
the serious tone of the magazine;which was to contain Gandhi's —. 
"Spiritual message to the world,” and Albert Schweitzers, Nobel peace 
prize address = "The path to peace." Both much too lengthy to reproduce 
here. I. arew those pieces would take some swallowing,by the top twenty 
boys: of the Glen;but I was. determined on a serious magazine,and also 
printed an attack on Capatalism by a red hot Communist. There was also 
an angry little piece by an ex-prisoner of the. Japs.- 

"The Brittish seized India's body,and poasesed hér;it was the possesion 
of violence.They did not know her,or try to know her;= they never looked 
into her eyes,for theirs was averted;and hers downcast through shame 
and humiliation. After centuries. of contact,they face each other;= 
strangers stillfull of dislike for each other." 


At least I was accused later by a doctor at tor-na-dee,of printing 


sedition;but &.Y.Keers found nothing seditous when censoring the mag, 


so I had nothing to worry about. 
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The only article banned,was one by Walter Powell;a defender of the 
establishment. Walter lashed out furiously at Anarchists - naming J.D. 
Daniels as an agitator and public menace; I would have published the 
article,but R.Y.Keers frowned and shook his head saying.— 
No,its too personal,and we dont want fighting to break out,do we now", 
Walter took his rejection im good part,actually he was delighted; 
"The truth hurts,I'm too good for ye,call yersel an editor," 
I softened his rejection by getting him to design the magazine cover; 
which turned out to be an original coat of arms,and I was quite pleased 
with his. work. 


J.Daniels submitted a quiet little piece. entitled; "Mens sanain corpore. 
sano." and advocated discussion groups. He also wrote his first and last 
poem,the theme of which was pacifism.. joyce Laing wrote on modern 
painting,and overall I had something like thirty contributions to 
contend with.. On two occasions the RedtX-pepplevin glasgow sent back 

my arranged. manuscripts;with the request. that I cut it by half. It was 
third time lucky,and the magazine finally went to press, though. auch 
reduced: in size. the returned. material I kept for the hoped for Spring 


editiom of the "Glen. scho."™ 


Sy maker regret was the non inclusion of Fargher Me'Lay; whose imagbaAtive 
piece #Bleasurabie povetty..* was the best I had. 

“Et. was: & large foreat and it was very dark, The wind was howling like 
a. thing gone mad. The old man. had found shelter beneath the. branches 
of an old oak. His feet and legs were: aching;he had been walking since 
early morning,and he had had nothing to eat since then. 

The wind lashed the rain. down apon the trees; the old man thanked God 
for making trees,so: that people without comfortable homes on evenings 
such as this might have shelter. 

The old man sat om a boulder at the foot of the: tree. He patted his 
ruffled beard into place,bowed his head onto his kmees,closed his eyes 
and prayed. 

the powerful wind drove the rain down’stronger than ever. The old man 


Sagged forward and slept. 
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The base was old and beautiful. It was an evening in May,and the sun 
was sinking slowly. The man who lived in the beautiful old house had 
cut all his turf and had sold a cow and a young bullock for fair prices... 
The toil of the day was over and the family were getting prepared for 
the evening that lay ahead. 
A small. boy had taken. the cows to the: byre and the horse to the stable. 
A young girl had rounded up all the hens and had Squeezed. them through 
the narrow doorway of the little henhouse. Am old man had filled a large 
cradle with turf and had carried it on his back into the house. 
The boy had pulled the girls hair and she had chased. him,caught. him, 
struggled with him,and they had both laughed and raced towards the 
house., 
They all seated themselves at table;nothing disturbed the silence as 
they thanked God for the meal which they were. about to receive. 
The evenings were long. Many neighbors came and sat in the spacious ripe 
living-room.and talked about the old days;they spoke of sad days and 
joyful days.They told strange stories about the revolt of 1916; they 
spoke of street battles and executions; they spoke of Pearce,De: Valera, 
Parnell,Casement and Connelly. 
When they were. speaking about the sadness of that fateful year, the: old 
womem wept and their tears rolled down their faces and fell on the 
Scarves,stockings and gloves they were knitting. But the old men just 
sat stiffly in their chairs and stared into the smouldering turf and 
thought that wars were useless things;they were thinking that patriotism 
belonged to the small-minded,the scoundral and the fanatic; and fron 
the sai they turned to the joyful. They told tales about Wilde and 
Shaw; they recited poetry by TWaterteusaey ALR Behan,Collum and Mc' Donough; 
they spoke of Goldsmith,Doyle, Moore, Synge,O'Casey and Joyce.. 
The young boy put more turf on the fire and quietly went back to his 
stool;he continued to listen intently to the strange and wonderful tales. 
His. father glanced at his watch and the boy saw him;the boy knew this 
was a sign meaning. Take your sister by the hand,leave the:room and 
prepare for bed. The boy and girl Slipped silently out of the room. 
Once again the evening had come to an end.The company were departing 


and taking their seperate roads. The small boy was watching from his 
bedroom window and: he thought that these people: were good people. 
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Por when they spoke to you they locked straight into your eyes. There 
were people,he thought,who spoke to you and were fidgety, they never 
looked into your eyes. 
He wished to God with all his young heart that one day he might be 
like these good people who were now aeparting;poor,faithful ana contented. 
They had all gone out of sight now and the boy closed the window and 
joined his sister in bed. 
the old man awoke and the sun was shining;the singing birds in the trees 
seemed to be telling him that a new day had begun and that much still 
remained for him to do in this life. Then he started to laugh. And the- 
tuees returned his laughter;and the: birds were laughing and so was 
every blade. of grass for miles around. 
He. got: to. his feet and walked down a hill towards the roadway.. He was 
saying the rosary as he walked.His: old blue beads ware clutched tightly 
in his left hand. He had. stopped. laughing now. But the trees ware still 
laughing. His back was bent,his legs: sheky;he- was thirsty and hungry; 
but he was: poor,faithful and contented, . 
He left, the. forest and the trees were still laughing." 
Farquher Me"Lay’ was still in his. teens whem he. wrote "Pleasurable poverty." 
Apart. from the sickly sentiment, the: writing is good;though the influence 
of Hemingway is marked: by the punctiation,or lack of it. He was: reading, 
"The old. man. of the: sea." around ‘this. time;and its noticable how many 
times there is reference to -the old man,or the old men. Nonetheless,, 
few writers. have: done so well at a first attempt;nor do I think he need 


feel ashamed of it. 


In December I returned to Tor-na-dee,for the last of my operations; this 
time on: the left lumg. And the"Glen Bcho" appeared on Xmas day,without 
anymore help from me. it cost sixpence,and was sold in both sanatoriuns 
raising well over five pounds for the patients comfort fund. It was. not 
popular,and over a hundred copies were burnt in the furnaces: of Glen-0= Dee 


by the top twenty: fiends. 
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All. this time i had no visitors from the outside world;but rorteen days 
after my last operation, Ada first footed me on New Years day 1955.at 
Zore-na~dee. I was swathed in bandage's,and under the influence of drugs; 
and so carried away was I by the unexpectedness of her appearance, that 

T asked her to marry me- Ada was very gentle with me,and answered niether 
yes nor no;but told me to lwait until I was stronger,when she would give 
me an answer in the spring. 7 
"I'll come back and see you at Glen O'Dee Harry,look for me when the 
sun. comes out;so long Buggerlugs." 

She leaned over and kissed me goodbye,and then she was gone;but my heart 
was. joyous with confidence. Did she love me? I think she did,if only 


_for an hour. 
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a On my return to the Glen around Febuary,I found myself rather unpopuler;: 


om account of the Xmas edition of the "Glen Echo." A new editor was 
apphinted,and when. I submitted, an article and poem both were rejected. 
When J.D.Danials heard. of’ this,he. marched angrily down to Bill Hutcheson. - 
the new editor and shouted. 

"Whits the meanin of this? that man Bryce,broke his back for you. people; 
I've boss yer atuff,an its crap. Ye'll get nothing frae me,but Bryce 

goes: inzor I'il see Keers: personally." 

Thats how I got into the spring edition;but J.D. did'nt let me off lightly 
either. ; 
"You. are like the grasa Harry,whenever the wind blows. you bend," 

What: the philosopher: failed to realise,was that if I did'nt bend; 

I'd break.. 


On another occasion J.D. placed george Orwell's: "T1984." on my Locker; 
and. urged. me to read it. A week later he asked; 

"Well Gandhi wallah,whit did. ye think of it eh ? 

I told. him that I had'nt got round to opening it;to which he said, 
"You. know whats wrong with you Bryce." 

“No what? 

"Yer intellectually lasy,thats. what." 
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the charge of intellectual laziness irked me into reading the book;which 
rather alarmcu.meseven to this uay,i cannot look at television without 


thinking of the Telly-screen. 


With the coming of spring,Fargher Mc'Lay and I went for long leisurely 
strolis through the pine woods and fields;and discoursed excitedly on 
literature and religion,by the secluded banks of the river Dee. And many 
a cool draught:of nectar did we sip from the river bank. On telling 
J.D. of .the benefits to be accrued,from taking the watera;he laughed 
uproarioualy. 

"Hoh -ho:hohyye'Il both be: deid within a month,dont ye know that the 
royal. toilets: are emptied intae the Dee at Balmoral;poets be Christ, 
Hoh. he hoh,™ 

Another constant companion,was. young James Calderwood;a golden haired. 
boy of eighteen,with a remarkable sense of humour and imagination. 

He paimrted landscapes. in,-a.wild profusion of colours; but hia mountain 


ranges. were,rounded. buttocks: and. breasts,and thin tapering penis's. 


James: also giggled: hysterically at. his. own private jokes;which took 


the form of seeing everyone rigged out in Texan stetson and holsters.. 

He once told me that he.saw R.Y.Keers: go skulking through the- woods 

like suck Jones blazing away with a shotgun at woodpeckers. Thats how 
he saw everyone,including myself. When he told me that Somorset. Maughan 
had been a patient at the Glen,around. the turn of the century;1. did'nt 
belaeve him,but. subsequent investigations revealed this to be: so.. In 


. 


‘fact Maughen's famous short story; "Sanatorium." has its setting in the ~~ 


Glen. The. text simply states that the: sanatorium was in: the north east 

of Scotland; but there:is mention of the white washed wooden verandas, 
village church and putting green. The only other possible sanatorium 

is. Tor-ena+dee,but it has no verandas,nor pine woods. The Glen had been 
transformed: many times during its'sixty odd years of existence; from a 
private: sanatorium,it had -become-:an hotel, and -back’to‘a-hospital.. During 

the war it had housed members: of the Polish army;with. the. end -of hostility's 
the Red X. had remodernized it into a sanatorium once-more.. Despite those 


transformations,the Glen retained something of its original characteristics, 
it was: still a. happy home for the elite. 


IT9. 

Ada came to. the Glen on two occasiona;in April and May. Apart from kissing 
in the woods, there. was no manhandling. Nothing had changed,she was still 
going away with her married lover in August. As for my own propossal, 
she said; "Love dies with marraige,uarry." and I answered. 
"Why dont you go away with him now,and get him out of your system." 
"Its not that sixple Harry, you. see: hell lose everything; his position. 
with the Labour party,his children whom he adores,and they woula never 
accept me as their mother," 
"then. why dont you. marry me? 
*['we told you,but Le Lt cant get him;then it will be you Harry,thats if 
the offers still. open.” 
"Dont worry; I'll wait,I'm good at waiting." 
"E still think you should find yourself a nice girl Harry." 

. "Bat LT dons want a nice girl." 
Oh well,every. dog has its day; I've had mine,and you'll get yours. 


Wait. and see Harry,wait, and.see.” - 


On parting from me,éda kissed: the tip of her fingers: and placed them. a 
on my Lipa. I watched her retreating figure fade into the shadows of 


the pine. girded Roadway, which led back to the outside world. At. the 


curve. of the last bend,she turned and waved; I raised my arm,and she 
was: gone a forever 
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Ada. never went away with the married one;instead she. married a handsome 
miner from Fife,whom she had met at.a. dance. She sent me an invitation 
card. which reads. "Please come,you'll be out in time Harry;it would 'nt 


be: the: same: without you.” 


E was 30 incensed with her turnabout,that-a wave of white hot anger” 


- outwardly I was.calm,but inwardly I was beserk. So intense 
was. my. feelings, that whenever the anger was at its’ height;its waves. 


purified -me. ™ the ‘Temaining: weeks left to me,I stalked the quiet 


woods: with murder in.my heart,but could not resolve it. J.D. and Farquhe 


Mc'Lay, knew’ something of ay ‘plight; and both. had. something to say. 


